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functioning. Included in the document are chapters on the sample,, 
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Ciiaptur 1 
TNTRODUCT I. ON 

The ETS Longitud i nal Stiiidy of Young Children and Their First School 
Experiences focuses on Lv;o basic qwestions; What are the components of 
early education that facilitate or interfere with the cognitive, personal, 
and social development of disadvantaged children? \^Jhat are the environmental 
and backgto.ind variables that moderate these effects, and how do these mod- 
erators produce tb.eir influence? 

It is well established that children from low socioeconomic-status 
families ge.nerally do not achieve academically as well as middle-class 
children. While a number of researchers have related this finding to various 
aspects of the differing environments of lower- and middle-class children, 
there is considerably less evidence describing environmental factors asso- 
ciated with performance differences solely within an economically disadvan- 
taged population. Data from third-grade children from the Longitudinal 
Study indeed confirm the existence of wide ranges in cognitive aptitude and 
academic achievement among children of relatively homogeneous SES. To 
further our understanding of development and contribute to the planning of « 
environments to facilitate that development it is obviously of critical 
importance to discover the unique characteristics of children and their 
environments that do not fit the generalization that low social, class equals 
low achievement. 

Analysis to date of tht^ massive amount of data collected has been focused 
oil examining relationships among various large sets of information from 
particular domains. In these investigations an attempt has been made to 
examine the consistency of findings across several status categories 
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(i.e., child's sex and raco, faniilv sot- u>ocunomic status, and .t'.eograpfi L(\-.i ! 
location). But one of the- f rus t: ra l l c^ns Jxporienced in doing Larr,o-scai- 
research Is the iniPLM-sonal asp,-.:L c\ su.'i: .;roup analysis and the consoque'i;: 
decreased awareness ont^ has or indlvldu./l s Ludy participants. liverv so often 
one hears a tester's or teacher's salu/iiL corament about a particular c:hiid; 
In some Instances a local at;enc\' or newspaper article reports a critical 
family event. But to-a -lari;e extent the Individual developmental histories 
ot study chj Ldren reiaain unknown to the researcher who, to operate efficiently 
and In accord wlt'n relevant statistical :r.odels, must constantly reduce the 
data collected into a ll::uted set ol variables. 

(ilven the inultlple ana lnteractlnt> nature of influences upon any be- 
havior and the error contained in any measurement technique' used , the magni- 
tude of correlation obtained between psychosocial variables and the voung 
child's functioning is understandably moderate at best, accounting for only 
a small amount of the behavior examined. Moreover, we do not know^ the 
extent to which various aspects of the child's development are appropriately 
assessed by statistical models that assume a linear grov;th model. The 
present study was an attempt to generate hypotheses concerning those com- 
binations of factors which enhance or interfere v/ith the child early grade- 
scliool performance. Intensive case studies were prepared for those study 
children wlio, on a third-grade achievement test, were: 1) significantly 
above or b-low the averav^e performance for children of similr-.r ethnic and 
income status In basii: school skills of reading and math or 2) significantly 
deviant fron; riie level predicted by their performance on a test of pre- 
academ.lc skill,,. ,a t a;-/e four. 



It should be noted that such P.n approach is not seen as an alternative 
or substitute for previous analyses, but rather as a supplement to them. We 
recognize that the problems indicated above are not eliminated by this 
approach. However, an intensive study of extreme cases should se>-ve to high- 
light significant factors (and/or combinations and sequences of factor.), 
i.e., those environmental events or personal dispositions that covary with 
school performance. Thus, close examination of the preschool and primary 
grade programmatic information gathered should help delineate critical factors 
in the child's early school experiences. Of particular value is the oppor- 
tunity such an approach provides for closer examination of the processes by 
which a child arrive, at a given response and consequently his status on a 
particular test measure. Those factors/processes not identified previously 
in the larger sample can then serve as hypotheses to be tested in subsequent 
experimental studies. 

The findings in this report should also be relevant to the current con- 
troversy regarding early identification and screening of preschool children. 
Intensive study of observer ratings and test performances obtained during the 
age period 3 1/2 to 5 should indicate the extent to which assessment of cogni- 
tive, perceptual, affective, and social functioning in preschool low-income 
black children, a group who in general can be classified as "at risk" with 
regard tc functioning successfully in school, can serve to: 1) identify early 
those arear, c[ tur..ioning needing remediation and 2) suggest individualized 
modes of tieac.-,3r,c. Equally important, the findings may suggest early indices 
of gifted functioning. 

Thus, by multiple analytic strategies we hope to contribute to the 
farther understanding of the complex interacting influences upon children's 
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development so as to provide a basis for informed socioeduc^itional inter- 
vent ion . 

In the next chapter, Sample , tlie total longitudinal sample and tha 



methods used for selecting the sub sample of children in the extreme groups 
described in this report are presented. In Chapter .3, Da t a Co 11 e c t i on and 
Processing Procedures , measurement stral ogles for the five study years are 
sumip.ari zed . The findings from a series of selected analytic comparisons 
and from the intensive case studies prepared are presented in Chapter A, 
Results and Discussion . In Chapter 5, b-Mi mniary and Conclusions , the findings 
are sunmiarized and implications for future research and socioeducat ional 
policy discussed. 




Chapter 2 
SAMI^LK 



The sample for the current report is a subsampie from the ETS-fle.ad 
Start Longitudinal Study. Sample selection procedures and initial sample 
characteristics for the Longitudinal Study are presented in Project Report 71 
(Shipman, 1971). Briefly, in the fall of 1968 four regionally distinct 
communities were selected which (1) had sufficient numbers of children in 
grade school and in the Head Start program, (2) appeared feasible for 
longitudinal study given expressed community and school cooperation and 
expected mobility rates, and (3) offered variation in preschool and primary 
grade experiences. The study sites chosen were Lee County, Alabama; Portland 
Oregon; St. Louis, Missouri; and Trenton, New Jersey. Within these commun- 
ities, elementary school districts with a substantial proportion of the 
population eligible for Head Start were selected. In each school district 
an attempt was made to test all non-phys ically handicapped, English-speaking 
children who were expected to enroll in first grade in the fall of 1971 (i.e. 
children of approximately 3 1/2 to 4 1/2 ye:\'« .f age). 

In 1969 mothers were interviewed and i /. tested prior to their 

enrollment in Head Start or any other preschool program. For this initial 
four-site sample at least partial data were obtained on a total of 1875 
children, with Lee County and Portland constituting 60% of the sample. 
Sixty-two percent of the sample was black, with boys comprising 53% of the 
overall sample, 54.5% of the black sample, and 50.5% of the white sample. 
For the three sites in which children had the opportunity to attend Head 
Start in the second year of the study (1969-1970), 37.2% of the sample 
attended Head Start, 11% attended other preschool programs, and 51.8'^, had no 
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known attr»ndance in Head S^,art or otiher preschool pi-ogranis. [n Lee Countiy, 
where Head Start was a ki nder^^ar ten proiViMm^ 41.7% of the initial sample 
attended Head Start, l*-).l/o attended other preschool programs, ani.; 39.9% 
had no known attendance in Head Start or ralier preschool prog;rams. While 
racial Qonpos 1 1 i on o \ t he Head S t;a r l samp 1 e varied by s 1 1 e , suIjs tan t ial Lv 
more blacks than whites attended Head Start; only 13.3% c»f the children 
enrolled were wiiite. Kor a variety of reasons, the St. Louis site was 
drop pea in the third year of the study and the 353 subjects there lost from 
further 1 ongi tud inc^ 1 study, iW the end of the fourth year of the study in 
June 1972, the longitudinal sample consisted of 1086 children in three sites. 
In June of 19 74, the six-year longitudinal sample contained 1017 children in 
three sites. Trius , except for the loss or St. Louis, attrition over six 
years was limited to about one-third of i:he original sample, v/ith losses 
distributed equally across sexes and situa, but relatively greater for 
whites in eacli site. The six-year longitudinal sample went from 62% to 
72% black across sites. 

The current analysis focused on children from the longitudinal sample 
(i.e., those wtio were tested or their mother interviewed in Year 1"^) who 
were belcuv' the 1969 Office of Economic Opportunity poverty guidelines as 
determined by the parent interview given during the year Head Start was 
available to study children. Since the number of white families in the 

"^Throughout the report "Year" refers to year of the Longitudinal Study. 

Year 1 January to August 1969 (child age 3 1/2-4 1/2); 

Year 2 = September 1969 to August 1970 (child age 4 1/2-5 1/2); 

Year 3 = September 1970 to August 1971 (child age 5 1/2-6 1/2); 

Year 4 - September 1971 to. August 1972 (child age 6 1/2-7 1/2); 

Year 5 = September 1972 to August 1973 (child age 7 1/2-8 1/2); 

Year 6 = September 1973 to August 1974 (child age 3 1/2-9 1/2). 
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study meeting these criteria was relatively small, only black children were 
included to eliminate the* possibility of racial confounding. Scores on the 
Year 6 Cooperative Primary Tests were necessary to define the extreme groups, 
which markedly reduced the size of the sample available for this analysis 
since achievement tests were administered only in target classrooms (i.e., 
classes with 50% or more study children who had been previously tested). 
Thus, the sample for the current report (henceforth referred to as the "total 
sample") consisted of black children from Head Start-eligible families who 
were identified in Year 1 and had scores available on the Year 6 Cooperative 
Primary Tests. The total sample consisted of 100 boys and 86 girls. From 
this economically disadvantaged sample the highest and lowest achieving 
children were selected by three different methods which will be discussed 
below. Although most children were identified by all three methods, some 
children satisfied the selection criteria for only one method. 

The third-grade Reading and Math subtests of the Cooperative Primary 
Tests (Cooperative Test Division, ETS , 1967) served as the index of Year 6 
achievement. The Cooperative Primary Tests are a nationally standardized 
achievement test battery developed by ETS and designed for use in grades one 
through three. The tests are group administered, with the child responding 
by making an "X" on the one of the three response alternatives s/he believes 
is correct. There is no special instruction to the student about guessing, 
and there is no correction for guessing in the scoring. The teacher is 
instructed to a:llow a reasonable amount of time for all studen::s to finish. 
In order to provide practice with this type of item, the pilot test included 
in the test package was administered first. Both forms of the Reading test 
con.^Lst of 50 items, some of which assess the- comprehension of individual 
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words, while others require the student to extract a key element from a 
sentence or paragraph, or provide some Interpretation, evaluation, or 
inference based on the sentence or paragraph. The Math test consists of 
60 items covering the following topics: number, symbolism, operation, 
function and relation, approximation, proof, measurement, estimation, and 
geometry. Straight computation is not emphasized, but rather an attempt is 
made "...to test major concepts of mathematics in their emergent state" 
(Cooperative Test Division, ETS, 1967). Form 23B of both Reading and Math 
was administered. 

The first method selected children for the extreme groups on the basis 
of their raw scores in Reading and Math, The twenty-five highest and twenty- 
five lowest scoring black Head Start-eligible children, irrespective of sex, 
were identified separately tor the cvo subtests. Each of the resultant grouo>'. 
thus contairied approximately 14% of the total sanpie, and the nieans of the high 
and low groups were niore than two standard deviations apart. Within this grc-ip 
the ten highest and lowest scoring boys and ten highest and lowest scoring girls 
were then identified. Table 1 presents the means and standard deviations on 
Reading and Math for the total black Head Start-eli :^ib le longitudinal sample 
and for groups identified by this method. These vil-jcs can be compared tc the 
national standardization sample for -r^e. 'Jooperativ ' ?r .xary Tescs wher? t\v3 
Reading xean va:- 36.1 with a standiri '.icion rr t\i .-'..ih mei,? ^'j- 

39.4 win:: a s.. ^,.? rd deviation of . 

Th-i seccv : ::echod seli'. ted bL^:'. r Btar*:- ^ IdIw w,iilJr. . vho5^ : 
formance was significantly better o.- vc, ; :han : .ced f-rom Year 1 sc 

on Che Preschool Inventory (PSI) (ETS, *70). Vr - ■ '^-item PS I was selected as 
the pi-'edlctor because it Is a lii^hlv reliable tj :r preschool achievement 

i 
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Table 1 



Means and Standard Deviations on Reading and 
Math for the Total Sample and Extreme Raw Score Groups 



Group 


n 


M 


SD 


Reading 


Total Sample 


174 


25.16 


8.32 


High- Combined Sexes 


25 


39.36 


2.87 


Low-Combined Sexes 


25 


13.80 


1.83 


High-Boys 


10 


39.10 


2.77 


Low-Boys 


10 


12.80 


1.32 


High-Girls 


10 


41.30 


1.89 


Low-Girls 


10 


14.00 


2.11 


Math 


Total Sample 


181 


23.50 


8.43 


High-Combined Sexes 


25 


42.30 


3.21 


Low-Combined Sexes 


25 


16.68 


2.31 


High- Boys 


10 


i4,30 


3.61 


Low- Boys 


10 


13 .70 


2.7L 


Hiph-Girls 


10 


42.90 


2. 35 


Low-Girls 


10 ' 


16.60 


3.17 . 



and had the highest loading on the general inf orcLamon-processing factor 
defined in Year 1 (Shipman, 19'! , Since age z:.j,-z of testing was known to 
E -Ject PS'I icc res, the sccres vy: . ^ e-adjustet^ ;y ra-^ressin^ t.:)r A- scoras on 

at the :ace of testing. V-.i : : ..orrected T -as wei-e r,ei ised in 
sr^.ndard least-squares regres.s J. in ei^icions t: . ^j?*. f .\r. s predicted sco^e for 
each child in Reading and Math. .Separate regres aon aquations were used for 
boys and girls. For boys the correlation between Year 1 PSI and Year 6 Reading 
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scores was .36 (regression weight [b] = .29), while for girls the correlation 
was .45 (b =» .39). The correlations between PSI and Math performance were .25 
(b = .23) for boys and .35 (b = .29) for girls. Separately for Reading and 
Math, the difference between the actual and predicted scores for each child 
was computed, and for each subtest the ten boys and ten girls with the greatest 
positive difference scores were selected; similarly, the ten boys and cen girls 
with the greatest negative difference scores were identified. Due to regres- 
sion to the mean, the highest (and lowest) predicted scores were substantially 
closer to the mean than the highest (and lowest) actual scores. Thus, most 
of the children selected by this deviation from prediction method also were 
selected by the first "absolute score" method. 

To avoid apparent mislabeling for some children caused by the regression- 
to-the-mean effects of this second method, a third method was used which 
identified children whose initial PSI scores were one standard deviation above 
(or below) the average of the total sample and whose Year 6 Reading and Math 
scores were one standard deviation below (or above) the mean. Thus, these 
were the children showing the greatest change in achievement preformance. 
Since Che mean PSI score was 23*25 with a standard deviation of 9.89, any 
child with a score of 13 or less was considered low on the PSI and any child 
vith a score of 33 or more was considered high. ^ By this criterion 15 boys 
•ind 7 girls, or about 12% of the sample, were defined as low while 10 boys 
and 15 girls (about 15% of the sample) were classified as high. The mean of - 
the Reading scores was 25.16 with a standard deviation of 8.32; thus scores 
of 33 and above were considered high, vh'^le scores of 17 and be.,ow were con- 
:<'ldered low. For the Math scores (mean of 23.5 and standard deviation of 8.43), 
..i^h scores were those of 37 and abtve, vhile low scores were li and oelow. 
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Tat i..e '^>rL'sents i !ui iiumbor of ch.Lidrun wi.iliin each sex c lassif i c:\t: ;i\un as high, 
TTi::.-';...-!, ,-/j;!iin st.in J.i r'/ ^ieviatiou 01' the mean), and low by diese criteria, 

:he uevia'jioa .:,.\:y,ie . -.•ilL.inj; from tin's metliod of selection comprised Lhose 
children in Lhe 'c.w-hi-ii :ind hipji-lcv,,' ci\tey,ori.ts for each jf the subject areas, 
Ilie 10 children Ln thi..-, i-nuip---'^ \i> Kcvliiv.', S in Mitii, and one who was in- 
cludfd in i^nlri-.^ ,i hi Mat.!i ri' - -we re cMios^-n for particularly inteo- 

s Lve c. i.se s t ud V . 



Table 



:i.inber ' :>.>\s and Cirls witi' ,:xl r\ lae i'SJ' Srores at Aj.^e A 
(.' I ass i : i by Tli Lr d-(h;ade Ke.idin.u and Math IW-.ores 



I'reschoo 1 ; nventory 
^Hv^ I'i) liigh (>- 33) 



Read i n 



lii^:; Hoy> 



Mid :U 



how 

1;.) 



11 

3 



Math 



Ml.!.! i . , 
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Ch a p t e r 3 

DATA COLLECTION AND PROCLSSTNO PROCEDURES ' 

General Strategies 

To achieve the broad goal« of the scudy the measurement strategy 
required selection of a variety of measures that would help describe 
more adequately the complex interrelationships and structure of child- 
ren's abilities and characteristics over t i.me and permit determination of 
their interaction effects with particular preschool and primary grade 
programs. Measures encompassing objectives claimed by preschool and primary 
grade prograir^ were included along with .measures of development that social 
science holds as important for human functioning. Measur<^s also were in- 
cluded that would help delineate basic cognitive, affective, and social 
processes and their courses of development. Tasks were selected to allow 
continuity of measurement across age periods, through the use of vertica 
equivalent forms over time, and multiple measurement of the same variable 
(within a context) across several age periods so* that possible develop- 
mental shifts in expression could be monitored. Process rather than static 
variables v/ere emphasized, especially those process variables involving 
parent-child and teacher-child interactions, such as modes of information- 
processing and reinforcement strategies. To the extent possible, measures 
were included which tapped functional characteristics or perceptual and 
cognitive styles affecting learning, such as individual differences in ways 
in which children approach a task, kinds of cues selected, strategies of organ- 
ization, speed of decision and response, ^-nd persistence. Implicit through- 
out was the belief that only for the intermediate purpose of structural analysi 
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and derivation of measures within domains could one separate cognitive, per- 
ceptual, social, and affective domains or study the child without taking 
environment into account. 

The six years of research with the longitudinal study sample have 
included a total of abouu Uwenty-five and a half hours of testing for each 
child, four and a half hours of interviews with each of their mothers, an 
hour and a half of observing each mother-child pair working together on tasks, 
and a physical examination for each child/ In addition, there have been 
eighteen days of observing each Head Start class, and three days of observing 
kindergarten, first, second, and third-grade classes, two half-hour periods 
of watching each child during "free play" in preschool, about four hours of 
eacti Head Start, kindergarten, first, second, and third-grade teacher's time 
to supply information about herself and the children in her classes, an hour 
from each Head Start aide, more than an hour of each Head Start Center 
Director's and principal's time to describe the preschool centers and elemen- 
tary schools in general, and many consultations with community agencies to 
obtain information about the environments in which the children live. .Data 
also were collected during- spring 1970 from all children and teachers 
(K-3rd grade) as well as from administrators in the target elementary schools 
as a source of baseline data against: which to interpret longitudinal rcsultis. 
(See Appendix A for a list of measures used in the study.) 

The major variables toward which these information-gathering efforts have 
been directed include: (a) The Family , both status and process variables, 
that is, Lliose variables 'Jv.'scribing what the family is (e.g., ethnic meinber- 
ship, occupational level) and what it does (e.g., the mother's teaching 
styles with her child and her attitudes toward the schools and the learning 
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process); (b) The Teacher , including such things as background character- 
istics, attitudes, abilities, teaching goals; (c) The Classroom , both program 
components and teacher-child and peer relatiorkships ; (d) The School , physical 
characteristics and organization as well as reli?tionships between teachers 
and administrative staff; and (e) The Communit y. The. largest percentage of 
measures included, however, were those designed to tap several aspects of 
(f) The Child , e.g., health information and cognitive, perceptual-motor, 
af f Gctivej and social development. 
Data Collection Procedures 

Community support and participation were essential if meaningful, useful 
data were to be obtained. Community leaders and administrators were consulted, 
and written intents (not merely consents) to participate in the study were 
sent to ETS by both community agencies and local school boards. Field oper- 
ations were organized around local' staff who served as coordinators, inter- 
viewers, testers, and observers. For the first phase of data collection, 
household canvassing and parent interviews, ETS subcontracted with the New 
York City firm of Audits and Surveys (A&S) to locate eligible children and 
then complete a 9p-minute ETS'-prepared interview with each eligible child's 
mother or mother surrogate. The interviewers, all female and matched by 
race with respondents, were recruited from the local communities, with A&S 
staff responsible for both training and supervision. In subsequent years 
of the study, parent interviews were conducted in a similar manner except 
that ETS assumed the training and supervision responsibilities that had been 
subcontracted to A&S, During the child's Head Start year the mother was 
interviewed in the testing center; home interviews were again obtained when 
the child was nine years old. 
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interaction L^tsks were administered by vs^^n ^n, most of whom were b^ack 

housewives wi t. {i limited work exporienru. V.liilu Llie usual educatiuiuil cre- 
dentials weiu not rcquirr.d, exper ien^-v in w^M-iiiii; with young children was 
considered iii-hly dcsirai^K', as was tiir atMlii ' :o read well and speak with 
ease. After tour tu f i vt:- wc-t-ks of traiiiiiv^, lii.ai selection ot lest:ei'^ was 
made by the proJt <. t dir*-<. ;or and a SLnit)r nei::; ; r -i the reseai'ch (^.an. 
Testing was mLinitored by tlie local coordinator and by FTS regional and 
Princeton oflLce staffs. Training procedurtis Wc-re essentially identical in 
later years except that wir!\ increased . xperi^-nce the training purinj ^"mild 
be reduced tu threu week.--. In the earlv years i-r". the study^ test . eiHit rs 
were located in churcrlies or tiominunity rec r^-a t ; . m lacihities, v;iu i e in 1 i [ ^/ r 
vears testing was done in rioms availabU- in th^' individual schtjo ! s or i 
iriobilc vans narki-d outs id:; n\ the school. hacii vear, Individual tesLs Wi-i c 
i.»rouped into two or mor.; b,! I t .-r ie.s , witii t-aeh baCLery \isually adini n i s t v la-d 
in a sing.le s*'ssion with a idiiivi.^ biLttMy included measures repr^- 

senting the ran^^e oi arenas bcLn.k: assesst^i; t hc: oilier of tests witliin batlt-ries 
retlected ta^^n.^. i dt' rat i on for the ne^ul to bal.anc tv]?es of responses (ciCLi\e 
vs. passive. V','rt->.'il vs. noii>/erb.i 1 ) , and to s t i mu L a t. -ii and sustain th^* idiiKl's 
interest". i'iit- sequeiict' ol tests within i-.Mi i alto-rv' ,uul tiio averaiTc !.■!:::•.• 
required for adrni ni strat ion of each ind iv idu.i t Ly administered task desoribed 
in this report are presented in Append i.. ii. 

Ill the s.'onnd yuar oV the study a vai iei ;/ of nvasures were us- d t«i 
assess tiu- prescboi)] expL-rienco of aij eliiltli.'n unrolled in Head !-'{o.r! n r 
other prc'Si'iiool i^iasses in the urban siie.^ . l rndom time samples t.- 1 iadivi.dual 
cliildren's i^ehavior wt^re collected tli rougf.^ai ' liie year with PROSK, a sirui.'tured 



observational procedure. Also, an atitempl was made to obtain personal- 
social ' ra t ings of these diildrcn Ln ilu, laLe Tall and spring. Two trained 
local women observed the ciiild's hcluivior durinj; "irco play," and later 
resolved any d i screpa^<; i es in tiieir independent ratings in order to form a 
^sin^le consensus racing, on each scale. Global Classroom Ratings describing 
teacher-child and peer interactions were similarly obtained, except that 
observations f.o: tl-is instrument were not Limited to "free play" periods. 
Global Glassroorn Ratings and Teacher Ques tionnaires* were obtained in target 
classrooms for each subsequent year of the Longitudinal Study, with a target 
classroom defined as any class containing 50% or more study chlidren. In 
grades 1-3 the observer who made the Global Classroom Ratings also provided 
information for the Assessment of Classroom Programs Inventory. Also, in 
grades 1-3, each teacher in a target classroom v ^s asked to rate study children 
and their classmates with the Schaefer Classroom Behavior Inventory 'and the 
Enhancement of Learning Inventory. The local site coordinator explained the 
pr(.)cedures and each teacher received a small honorarium for completing the tasks 

Ln the primary grades several group-administered measures were obtained. 
First- and third-grade teachers in target classrooms were asked to obtain two 
LLuman Figure Drawings from the children in their classes. Group achievement 
tests were administered in the spring by the cldssroom teacher in target 
classrooms. The local coordinator explained the procedures for group testing 
and was available to assist the teacher as needed'. Local ETS staff admin- 
istered the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory to all third-grade target 
classrooms to enhance the child's feeling of confidentiality in the informa- 
tion obtained. At the end of each school year attendance, standardized test, 
and report card in f riiui t i on were obtained from each school for studv cdrildren. 
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Due to budgetary constraints data collection was not always uniform 
across sites. The most intensive testing coincided with the year of chil- 
dren's attendance in Head Start programs in each site. Thus, testing- was 
limited in Lee County in Year 2 and in Portland and Trenton in Year 3. In 
Years 4 and 6, Trenton was selected as the site for reduced testing because 
it contained the fewest longitudinal subjects. Classroom observation of 
individual children was necessarily limited to the urban sites in Year 2 
and the funds available permitted individual classroom observations only 
once again in Year 4. Since for most children in Lee County this was not 
only their first experience as public scl. students, but as pupils in an 
integrated learning environment, it was decided to collect chese data in 
that site. ^ahies summarizing data collection activities across years in 
each site are presented in Appendix C. 
Data Processing 

The data from all of the above measures were scored and coded at tlu^ 
item level by Princeton office staff, and all scoring and coding was double- 
checked. The coded data were keypunched and independently verified, after 
which the individual data tapes were edited for appropriate ID listing and 
tor out-oL"-range and logical inconsistencies in coding. To facilitate 
analysis across different measures and time periods merge" tapes for each 
study year were prepared which comprised all derived family and child scores 
from the separate* task tapes. For more detailed descriptJ^^n of data col Lection 
and processing procedures see Project Reports 72-18 (Shipman, 1972b) and 
75-28 (Shipman, McKee , & Bridgeman, 1976). 



Chapter 4 
Ri:SULTS MD DISCUSSION 

After examining the complete case folders prepared for each study child 
identified as "exceptional" by at least one of the three selection methods 
described earlier, descriptive e^tatistics pertaining to several major areas 
of hypothesized differences were obtained: 1) demographic characteristics, 
2) school characteristics, 3) early home environment, and 4) early child 
competencies, styles, and attitudes. Subsequent to these analyses, intensive 
case study was focused on those children who changed most between age four 
and age nine in achievement performance. For each of these 10 children case 
summaries were prepared from the massive array of data collected. 
Demographic Differences 

In the initial organization of the data, the extent to which groups 
differed significantly according to major demographic classifications (i.e., 
geographic region, family structure, prior preschool enrollment, sex) was 
examined. For these analyses, 107 third-grade children comprised the central 
pool of "exceptional" children in the black Head Start-eligible longitudinal 
sample. Specifically, they were the 15 boys and 15 girls who were classifir ' 
into one of the eight categories: highest or lowest absolute or deviation 
scorerii in reading or math. (Fifteen rather than 10 children were included in 
each category to provide more reliable comparisons.) As noted earlier, there 
was considerable overlap within the high and low categories. For example, of 
the 15 highest "positive deviation" scorers in reading, 7 were also among the 
top absolute scorers in math; and of the 15 male lowest absolute scorers in 
math, 13 also were among the greatest "negative deviation" scorers. The distri- 
bution of sexes in this rechjci'd Sc^mple, however, remained approximately equ'al, 
with 55 boys and 52 girls. 
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Fifty-four children in Lee County were' in one of the exceptional cate- 
gories: 27 boys and 27 girls. Approximately two-thirds (n = 35) were "low" 
scorers (either "absolute" or "deviation" or both), L8 were "high", and one 
child, a female, scoreci high in one subject area and low in the other.' 

M_ale F^eip.ale Total 

High Score;-, IQ ^. ^8 

Low Scorers 17 j^y 25 

27 26 53 

Given Uie hi.:h percenlage oi elL^ub o children recruited into the Lee County 
Head Start prounn, iL is not sur: : ising that all of these exceptional 
children ha.i attended lie. id Sta-i. About hali the children (n = 2H) lived in 
a two-parent fanuiv; lived .n a single-parent family (a child falls into 

this ear -.". rv if ii,. or .he va-; ander the care of only one parent in any single 
year u: tlu- <z^Ady), and Mue eaii [ivt-d with foster parents, (This case is 
n-t inebul. i wliii f.ne .'^i^ur tv/o-pannt famili^'s because the couple boarded 
eiiLL.liL'n i -r ; Ik' wc li .ii^.' I\'p i rr;:.e'U and Uiere were other non-relr/ted foster 
caildren in tio- houseii> id. 'ia.- : imiLv structure was conceivably quite differ- 
ent * roin tiiat of th.- ..(her intact families ef the sample,) The family structure 
i^v scort.' f' rL'ak'ievn w is as fi>l]ow:.: 

'l^f^iL!.517iliLCi*rJ-. dv{o_-paren t lota 1 
di.:i: nr. rs ]7 \ 

.^cu^rr r. ] ; 18 . 3S 
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The exceptional child subsample of thirty children from Portland comprised 
16 boys and 14 girls. Two- thirds (n = 20) we. i in the high scoring category. 
When divided by sex. the following results wer.^ obtained: 

Male Female Total 



High Scorers 10 lo 

Low Sc orers 6 4 



20 
10 

16 14 30 



Almost all of the children had attended Head Start (n = 28); one child had 
attended another preschool program and one had no known preschool participation. 
(Both of these non-Head Start children were in che high-scoring group.) 
Twenty-three of the thirty children had lived in single-parent homes at least 
one year during the study. 

Single-parent Two-parent Total 

High Scorers 16 4 20 

Low Scorers 7 3 10 

23 7 30 

Twenty-three of these 107 exceptional study children came from Trenton. 
Almost twice as many were in the high-scoring group (whether selected by the 
deviation or the absolute method) as were in the low-scoring group (14 vs. 8), 
while one child was in both the high and low groups in different subject areas. 
Of these 23 children, 12 were boys and 11 were girls. Results for the sex by 
score breakdown w^ere as follows; 

Male Female loral 

Hi.gh Scorers 6 8 14 

Low Scorers 6 2 8 



The remaining girl scored high in one area and low in the other. Approxin 

two-thirds of the Trenton group (n = 13) attended Head Start; the remainde 

no known preschool experience. The preschool by score breakdown was as fc 

Head Start No Preschool Total 

High Scorers 7 7 14 

Low Scorers 7 18 

14 8 22 

The remaining Head Start child scored on both levels. More than two— thirc 

(n_ = 17) of the children came from single-parent families. The family 

structure by score matrix follows: 

Single-parent Two-parent Total 

High Scorers 11 3 14 

Low Scorers 6 2 8 ' 

17 5 22 

The child who scored both high and low came from an intact family. 

The reader must be cautious, however, in making site comparisons on t 
basis of these descriptive statistics given the disproportionate numbers c 
children by site in each of the cells above. Of the total longitudinal sb 
of 186 black Head Start-eligible children nearly half the children lived i 
Lee County (n = 90), with 47 and 49 children residing in Portland and Trer 
respectively. There were 100 boys and 86 girls. The 23 exceptional chile 
in Trenton represent 49% of the eligible Trenton sample, while in Lee Cour 
60% were included nnd in Portland, 64% . Of the eligible children, 55% of t 
boys and 60% of t-.he girls qualified as "exceptional*' children. 

Table 3 provides site statistics for the 15 boys and 15 girls selecte 
as exceptional, in each of the two absolute categories. Percentages based 

2 7 



the total Head Start-eligible children ia each site are provided in parenthesis. 
As can be seen, approximately the same number (but differing percentage) of 
"high" children lived in each site, with consistently higher and lower percent- 
ages of children coming from Portland and l.ec County, respectively. Children 
in Lee County comprised t:he highest percentage of the "low" group, however, 
while Trenton tended to have the 3maLIe;sL representation. 

Table 3 

Number of Boys and Girls in Top and Bottom 
Aciiievement Categories According to Site 







Lee Count V 


Port land 


Trenton 


Total 


Reading: Boys 


Highs 


6(6.7) 


6(12.8) 


3(6.1) 


15 




Lows 


S(S.9) 


5(10.6) 


2(4.3) 


15 


Reading: Girls 


Highs 




8(17.0) 


3(6.1) 


15 




Lows 


11(12.2) 


1(2.1) 


3(6.1) 


15 


Math: Boys 


Highs 


5(5.6) 


6(12.8) 


4(8.2) 


15 




Lows 


12(13.3) 


3(6.4) 


0(0.0) 


15 


Math: Girls 


Highs 


6(6.7) 


5(10.6) 


4(8.2) 


15 




Lows 


11(12.2) 


3(6.4) 


1(2.0) 


15 



No consistent sex differences were evident when children were classified 
on the basis of absoli.'te scores. However, as was noted in describing the 
sample selected on the basis of having changed most in their achievement per- 
formance (i.e., by the third method), on the basis of their PSl scores at age 
four, 15 boys' and 7 girls were defined as "low" while 10 boys and 15 girls were 
classified as "high"; in third grade 9 vs. 7 and 8 vs. 12 had exceptionally low 
and high achievement scores, respectively. Of the six children who had improved 
most, four were boys. Since most of Lbese children had attended preschool, the 
data suggest that tliosu boys with limited preacademic skills may benefit most 
from early intervene Lor. programs in iielping them adapt to later school demands. 
Consistent with previous research on low- income black students (Solomon, Hirsch, 



Scheinfeld, ^ Jackson, 1972; Wasserman, 1972), absence of a father figure in 
the home was not associated with classification in the absolute or deviant 
"exceptional" child categories. 

In Portland, 40 of the 47 black Head Start-eligible children (85%) had 
attended Head Start, while 93% of the "exceptional" children in Portland had 
attended He^d Start. As reported earlier, all of the black Head Start- 
eligible children in the Lee County sample had attended Head Start. In the 
total Trenton black Head Start-eligible sample of 49, 30 children (or 61%) 
went to Head Start as compared to 15 (or 65%) in the "exceptional" Trenton 
group. Since both the high and low groups contained a substantial number of 
Head Start attendees, prior preschool enrollment per se did not differentiate 
reading and math performance in third grade. (As will be noted later, this 
gross categorization did differentiate those who did poorly when a more sever, 
index of school failure was used — i.e., grade retention — indicating a higher 
percentage of black Head Start-religible children who had not attended Head 
Start or any other preschool program retained in the first or second grade.) 
Subsequent examination of those children who later attended a Follow Through 
program, however, suggested that at least for girls continuation of a broad 
comprehensive program in the primary grades had significant positive impact; 
in both Portland and Trenton more girls who attended Follow Through were in 
the high absolute or deviation groups (9:1 and 5:3, respectively), although 
priority for such placement is given to those most economically and/or educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. Since there was no Follow Through program in Lee 
County, this factor could not be examined in this site. 

In summary, when examining the extent to which children were categorized 
as exceptional according to geographical region, family structure, sex, and 
preschool attendance, only consistent differences according to site were 
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evidenced. Such differences suggL>st initial sample differences in children 
and their families, differential school or other relevant" environment exper- 
iences, or some complex interactions among these factors. Moreover, in 
addition to the dispropcu'tionate cells among sites as described in Chapter 2, 
the extent to which site differences reflect di Iferences in geographical rc:gion, 
urbanness, preschool teacher certification, r.-reschool program sponsor, or age 
of entry into preschool (all of which are confounded with site in this sample), 
or other unmeasured variabl.s, is unknown. For those Head Start children who 
later attended a Follow Through program, the data suggested the positive impact 
of continued broad comprehensive services to the children and their families. 
School Characteristics 

The data were next examined for differences in children's preschool and 
primary grade experience in terms of teacher background characteristics (i.e., 
sex, age, ed ucational level, teaching experience) and a number of a priori 
categories of classroom environments derived from the Global Classroom Ratings 
observation procedure and the School Inventory questionnaire. In none of the 
sites could teachers be consistently divided into "high achievement" and 
"low achievement" groups — i.e. , those who taught high "deviation" or "absolute" 
children and those who taught low "deviation'* or "absolute" children. In the 
overwhelming number of cases particular teachers had children from both high 
and low categories in their classes in any one year. 

In the limited number of cases where a teacher had four or more children 
in either the high or low category, thnt teacher was classified an "exceptional" 
teacher and, for convenience, labeled either "high" or "low." There were seven 
such teachers, three "high" with one from Trenton and two from Portland and 
four "low" all from Lee County. As can be seen in the following table, "high" 
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and "low" teachers (.ill femalp) .lid not differ significantly in age, years of 
experience,- or years of schoolxn,^, although there was a trend for "low" teachers 
to be younger and, in contrast to the "high" group, to have had no post-graduate 
training. 



T..L)Ie 4 

.Age, IMucacional Le- >,l , and Teaching Experience 
of "High" . d "Low" Teachers 

Years Education Years Experience 

32 16 1 

"High" Teachers 24 17 3 

27 17 4 

22 15 2 1/2 

"Low" Teachers J 6 

23 16 1 

22 16 ] 

From the Global Classroom Ratings, differences in extent of the teacher's 
cognitive-perceptual stimulation, encouragement of verbalization, use of feed,- 
back, use of positive vs. negative regul-^tory techniques, warmth, nature of 
appeal systems used (i.e., appeals to power and norms, feelings, or logical 
consequences), and extent to which s/he relied on a total group structure 
provided suggestive data, but these variables were not consistently distin- 
guishing characteristics of these children's classes. Similarly, children's 
modal attentiveness, compliance, and involvement did not differentiate class- 
rooms with children in the "high" or "low" categories, although there was a 
trend for more child aggression to be observed in "low" classrooms. The locus 
of causality for such behaviors, however, remains unknown, with reciprocal 
interactions probable. 

Given the diversity of school practices in assigning children to class- 
rooms and the individual sequences of children's school experiences, one would 
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be surprised to lind significant: associations for these variables at any one 
time period. These findings also are consistent with recent research findings 
(e.g., Stalllngs, 1973) which indicate that, for more accurate prediction, 
teacher-child interactions must be assessed at t^.e individual child level. 
The classroom can be and usually is a very different experiehtal environment 
for different children, depending in part on factors such as background 
characteristics (i.e., sex, ethnicity, race, and socioeconomic status), level 
of basic academic skills and more general problem-solving abilities, affective 
and social orientations, cognitive styles, and presence of a handicapping 
condition. 

Kxamination selected school cliaracteristics (e.g., class size, school ' 
size, percent of black students) also revealed no consistent differences. 
There was a trend, however, for schools with more "high" children to have 
more support staff; this may again reflect gains associated with Follow Through. 
Larly Home and Child Measures 

Another approach used was to assess the extent to which measures of 
the child's home environment and test performance at age four predicted 
placement in the "high" and "low" absolute score categories at age nine. 
For the following analyses, the twenty-five highest scoring children on the 
third-grade Cooperative Primary Te'st in reading were assigned dummy codes 
of 1 while the twenty-five lowest scoring children were assigned 0. This 
dummy variable was then correlated with a number of Year 1 (age 3 1/2 to 
4 1/2) scores representing responses to parent interview items frequently used 
to describe family status, situational, and process characteristics and to 
child tests assessing a range of cognitive, perceptual-motor, affective, and 
social behaviors to [arm a series of poirit-biserial correlr^ tions . The child 
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measures chosen were those for which satisfactory reliability coefficients had 
been obtained in Year 1 for black Head Start-eligible children and included 
scores defining th* two orthogonal factors obtained in factor analysis of the 
Year 1 data (see Shipinan, 1971). The magnitude of this correlation for a 
particular variable indicates the extent to whicn that variable differentiated 
children who were classified in the high or low extreme groups. A similar 
procedure was used for the highest and lowest scoring students on the third- 
grade Cooperative Primary Test in math. As noted earlier, these samples were 
overlapping since many children were high (or low) in both reading and math. 

Means and standard deviations for the high and low groups in reading 
and math on economic status indicators from the- Year 1 Parent Interview are 
presented in Table 5. Also in Table 5 are the point-biserial correlations 
indicating the difference between the high and low groups, plus, for compari- 
son purposes, the means and standard deviat'.ons from the total Year 1 pool of 
black Head Start-eligible children (including those who could not be followed 
longitudinally) . . 

A description of the Year 1 Parent Interview is available in Project 
Report 72-13 (Shipman, 1972a). Briefly, the occupation scores are on the 
Census Bureau scale from 0 = Professional to 9 = Laborer; an additional point 
(10 = Unemployed) was added to the scale. Note the reduced _n for the "father's 
occupation" scale due to the large number of single-parent families. It is 
apparent that variation within the very restricted range of occupations repre- 
sented in this Head Start-eligible sample was not related to the children's 
achievement. A similar lack or association was obtained for the approximately 
500 black children in the total third-grade sample, in contrast to a moderately 
high correlation for white study families, indicating the different meaning of 
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^ Table 5 

Family Economic Status Variables for the 
Highest and Lowest Scoring Children 



Interview 
Score 



Year 1. 
Statistic Sample" 



High Low 
Reading Reading 



High 
Math 



Low 
Math 



Mother Occupation 


n 


389 




24 




23 
















M 


8.58 


8, 


. 58 


8 , 


. 96 




Q 

O , 




Q 
0 




on 




SD 


2.24 


2 


.10 


1, 


.46 




1, 


.98 


1 


.91 




Father Occur 1 1 ion 


n 


201 




11 




10 






8 




13 






M 


6.95 


7, 


.45 • 


6, 


.90 


.17 


6, 


.88 


7, 


.77 


-.18 




sni 


2.23 


1, 


.75 


1. 


.56 




3, 


.27 


1, 


.96 




Head-of -Household 


n 


39 3 




24 




23 






24 




25 




Occupat ion 


M 


7.83 


7< 


.88 


8, 


.00 


-.03 


8< 


.08 


8, 


.04 


.01 




SD_ 


2. 30 


2 , 


.21 


1, 


.81 




2< 


.65 


1 


.70 




Family Possessions 


n 


400 




24 




24 






23 




25 




(standard score) 




-1. 15 




.01 


-1, 


.79 


.47** 




,95 


-1, 


,81 


.26* 




SD 


2.38 


1, 


.71 


1, 


,73 




1. 


,77 


1, 


,54 




Number of 


n 


401 




24 




24 






24 




25 




Rooms/Persons 


M 


.85 


1, 


,99 




62 


.42** 


1, 


,09 




,62 


.36** 




SD 


.47 ^ 




,85 




,29 






,84 




,28 





^ear 1 sample refers to all black Head Start-eligible children tested in Year 1. 



*£< ,05, one-tailed 
**£<.01, one-tailed 



this variable for the two groups (cf. Strieker, 1976). However, despite the 
restricted range cf economic conditions, a standard score based on the number 
of family possessions (car, radio, TV, etc.) and a score indicating crowding 
(i.e., the ratio of number of rooms to number of people in the household) were 
both significant in discriminating children who by third grade performed rela- 
tively well or poorly in reading and math. 

As can be seen -.in Table 6 which describes other family characteristics, 
level of maternal education was significantly higher in both the reading and 
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Table 6 

Se 1 V:\rA i 1 y S L us ..uul PrkU'u' ss Va !■ i ah 1 r 

for tho Highest and Lowest Scoring Children 



Interview 

^core Slat is tic 


Year 1 
SaT.ple 


Hi^ll Low 

a 

Reading Road iUii 


Mother Iiducation n 

M 


404 

2,1/ 


24 24 
10. SS S.71 
2.1^' 2.4S 


Fa tiio r luiucat ic^n n 


221) 
i. 


11 13 
^) , h4 o. SS 

1^ . 84 1 . 8:: 


Father .M)sonc:e n 
(1 = present; 
0 = absent) 




2'3 23 
.35 .48 - 
.4^» .']\ 


Kducar ion a ] ^ 
Asp i rat i on :\ 


•;ui 

1 3 . W 

2,0 7 


22 J4 
14, 18 ]2.^V: 
2.04 ! . h7 


i-^^iiiv'a t i ona 1 ti 
K Apec t at i on 


1 1 . ''^S 

1 . 7 ; 


20 ' 2i 
1.54 • 


!-'requency of Maternal a 
■ve.iiiing lo Til ill! vi 


yj2 

1 . 7 '> 

1 . -.io 


24 24 
2.13 1.^2 
1 . 1.53' 


\'u!?.her of < Groups to n 
Which Motiitjr lie i ones '■! 


1 . ] I 


.'?2 .ss 
.1.1 . 


^'Year 1 sample refers to all black 


Head 


Start-eligilile ch i 



'^p_ < .IJ5, one- la i led 
'"''P. • ^ ♦ one - ta i led 



Tn<ith "hi;;h" ;^roups, with mothers of children in the iii.-I 
two ?..orc years of t.'dtication th-^a niothurs i>f ojiildron in 
sane t^eneral palt."r!> occurred ."or I-vel of I'alher ' s- L/d-u 
reduced f ather-p re sent sa.nple,) with, a dilferenor i-t ium; 
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the high and low reading groups. Findings from the total study sample 
(Shipman et al. , 1976) suggest the many associated attitudes and behaviors 
that rcay act as mechanisms for direct and indirect effects of parental educa- 
tion on the child's academic achievement (e.g., frequency of newspaper and 
magazine reading, use of alternatives to physical punishment for the child's 
misbehaviors, use of informative-interactive techniques in response to the 
child's questions, knowledge and use of community resources). A§ noted earlier 
in the description of demographic characteristics, fathers were present in fewer 
than half of the families in any of the extreme groups; father absence did not 
significantly discriminate high and low groups. Mother's educational aspiration-s 
("What grade in school would you like your child to complete?") and educational 
expectations ("How far do you think your, child will actually go in school?") 
for the study child were both significantly higher in the high than in the 
low reading groups, although these variables were not significantly associ- 
ated with the extremes in math performance. Similarly, a rating scale 
indicating the amount of time mothers spent reading to their 4-year-old 
children significantly discriminated the high and low reading groups, although 
it was unrelated to the extremes in math performance. Thus, consistent with 
findings recently reported by Kagan and Zahn (1975), Reading scores were 
correlated higher with these indices of the child's early home environment 
than were Math scores, suggesting the former test taps sociocultural experiences 
more. The number of groups to which the mother belonged, included as a possible 
measure of alienation, however, failed to discriminate high and low groups; for 
this economically disadvantaged sample, most mothers did not belong to any groups. 

As can be seen in Table 7, children in the high (and low) groups in both 
reading and math were already high (or low) on a number of cognitive-perceptual 
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Table 7 

Measures of Cognitive, Perceptual, and Self-Regulatory Behavior 
for the. Highest and Lowest Scoring Children 



Child 
Measure 



Year 1 



High 



Low 



Statistic Sample Reading Reading r 



High 
Math 



Low 
Math 



ricoo u oiiJ-pmciu 


n 


'i Q n 

jay 








23 






25 . 




24 




8-Block Sorting 


M 


3.46 


4 


.92 


2 


.57 


.57** 


4 


.52 


2 


.63 


.51** 


Task: Total Score 


si: 


1.78 


2 


.06 


1 


.24 




1 


.87 


1 


.28 




Tonne Hr^nl/*"ir^r' 


n 


370 




24 




20 






24 




22 




Perceptual Test: 


M 


16.07 


17 


.71 


14 


.55 


.38** 


17 


.29 


13 


.86 


. 34** 


Total Score 


sp 


4.77 


3 


.29 


4 


.62 




• 4, 


.98 


4, 


.64 




Matching Familiar 


n 


"i ^ d 

369 




25 




23 






25 




24 




Figures: Mean Errors 


M 


.70 




.50 




.71 


-.37*-'^ 




.59 




.77 


-.28* 


per valid item 


SD 


.31 




.25 




. 31 






.24 




.39 






n 


J JZ 




9 T 
Z 1 




9 0 

z z 






20 




23 




Vocabulary Test: 


M 


20.96 


27 


.10 


19, 


.23 


.34** 


22, 


.95 


16, 


.78 


.35* 


Total Score 


sp 


10.65 


10 


.39 


11, 


.66 




7, 


.62 


.8 


.89 




P 1 r* f" 1 1 T"^> (^I'w^ n 1 f> f" "f n 


n 


J / 1 




9 t; 




z4 






25 




24 




(from WPPSI) : 


H 


3.81 


5 


.88 




,33 


.43** 


4. 


.60 


1. 


.58 


.45** 


Total Score 




3.99 


4, 


.34 


3, 


,13 




3. 


.86 


2 , 


.00 




P "Tt-* <^ h Hi "1 1 P'mViPr^ H j^rl 


n 


Jl / 




9 /i 
Z^ 




J.J 






24 




17 




Figures Test: 










1 1 . 




. ID 


iz . 




11 . 


. Uo 


. 14 


Total Score 


SD ' 


5.98 


5, 


.07 


6. 


,38 




4. 


,80 


7. 


.96 




Preschool Inventory: 


n 


392 




25 




25 






25 




25 




Total Score 




22.72 


30. 


.84 


16. 


72 


.58** 


27. 


,20 


20. 


,32 


.33* 




SD 


10.23 


10. 


,87 


9. 


40 




11. 


21 


8. 


.80 




Seguin Form Board: 


n 


288 




22 




15 






20 




17 




Log fastest time for 


M. 


1.70 


1. 


63 


1. 


79 


-.46** 


1. 


64 


1. 


76 


-.34* 


correct placement 


SD 


.18 




16 




15 






,18 




16 




Sigel Object Categor- 


n 


275 




19 




18 






19 




17 




ization: Total grouping 


M 


2.39 


. 3. 


58 


2. 


67 


.13 


3. 


63 


2 . 


24 


,.20 


responses 


SD 


3.22 


3. 


40 


3. 


79 




3. 


82 


3. 


29 





Year 1 sample refers to all black Head Start-eligible children tested in Year 1. 

*£ < . 05 , one- tailed 
**£<,. 01, one-tailed 
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tneasures administered when Lhey were J 1/2 to 4 1/2 years of age,, suggesting 

their differential readiiierfs (aiui probable differential teaeher responsivi ty) 

in the preschool program nios t o: tliem laler attended. Of these measures, only 

number of "correctly iden t; i. f i e'/i it. ^miis on the Preschool Embculded Figures Test 

and number of appropri.it' grouping responses on the Sigel Object Categorization 

Test failed to significantly discriiui.nate t:he high and low groups; both tasks 

were particularly difficult •. >n' this sample during this age period. It also 

should be noted that the child jest performance on the Eight-Block Sorting 

task reflects in part the adequacy of the instruction s/he received from the 

mother during the interaction session. 

As indicated in Table 8, latency measures (i.e. , time to first response) 
ft 

generally did not discriminate high and low groups; however, on the Preschool 
Embedded Figures Test, children in the high groups in both reading and math 
took significantly longer to respond, siu;gesting their early development of a 
more reflective response style. The Motor Inhibition Test, which is a measure 
of ■ ability to inhibit response rather than a response style, also significantly 
discriminated high and low groups. 

Table 9 indicates that early affective and social measures also can 
significantly discriminate high and low achieving groups in the third grade. 
Children in th^e high reading group were rated as significantly more cooperative 
during the structured mother-child interaction task sessions. Children in the 
high math group had significantly higher scores on the Browri'IDS Self-Concept 
Referent Test, although it is not clear whether this reflects high self-esteem 
or simply indicates a clearer understanding of the task demands by the more 
cognitively advanced group. According to this latter interpretation ^ the 
reduced number of valid sc(3res for the low reading group may account for the 
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Measures of Self-Regulatory Behaviors 
for the Highest and Lowest Scoring Children 



Child 




Year 1 


High 


L ow 




High 


Low 




Score 


Statis tic 


Sample 


Reading 


eading 


r 


Math 


Math 


r 


Matching Familiar 


n 


369 


25 


23 




25 








Fi;^ures: Latency 


M 


.59 


.60 


.62 


-.11 


. 59 




.63 - 


- . 13 


(log [X 4- 1]) 


SD 


.12 


.11 


.15 




. 10 




.18 




PresciiOol Embedded 


n 


317 


24 


13 




24 




17 




Figures: Latency 


M 


.83 


.89 


.80 


. 29* 


.88 




. 71 


. 43** 


(log 10) 


SD 


.18 


. 12 


. 17 




.13 




.23 


Sigel Object 


n 


275 


19 


18 




19 




17 




Categorization : 


M 


.82 


.88 


.90 


-.05 


.89 




.87 


.06 


Latency (log 10) 


SD 


.20 


.19 


. 16 




.21 




•17 




Motor Inhibition 


n 


396 


24 


24 




24 




24 




Test: Average 


M 


47.18 


50.20 


45.81 


.28* 


49.70 


44, 


.96 


.26* 


Slow Time 


SD 


7.82 


7. 70 


7.43 




10.87 


6, 


.13 





^ear 1 sample refers to all black Head Start-eligible children tested in Year 1. 
*£^.05, one-tailed 
< . 01 , one- tailed 

Table 9 



Affective and Social Measures 
for the Highest and Lowest Scoring Children 



Child 
Score 



Year 1^ 
Statistic Sample'' 



High Low 
Reading Reading 



High 
Math 



Low 

Math r 



Mean Cooperation 


n 


389, 




23 




20 






25 




24 


Rating from Mother- 


M 


3.63 


2, 


.52 


4, 


.45 


-.48** 


3 


.00 


3 


.88 -.23 


Child Interaction 


SD 


2.03 


1, 


.62 


1, 


.99 




1, 


.66 


2 


.03 


T.isks 






















Brown IDS Self-Concept 


n 


344 




25 




16 






24 
.88 




20 


Referents Adjusted 


1 


.80 




.85 




.80 


.16 






.75 .46** 


Score 


SD 


.15 




,13 




,17 






, 11 




.16 


Vigor 2 : 


n 


383 




25 




25 






24 




25 


Mean // turns 


M 


11.08 


12. 


16 


10. 


60 


. 25* 


11. 


54 


11. 


00 .07 




SD 


3.30 


2. 


54 


3. 


55 




3. 


22 


4. 


76 



^^Year 1 sample refers to all black Head Start-eligible children tested in Year 1 

Low scores indicate high cooperation. 

*£<.05, one-tailed 
**£<;\01, one-tailed 



lack of correlation for this coniparisoru Per lormanc.u on the Vigor Task has 
been interpreted as rci Icc' L Liiv; assert i veness aiui cooperacior. rather than 
vigor (Shipnian, 197.2b); childrc-n la the U Li]h reading group obtained signil- 
icai'itiy higher scored on liiLs task. 

These aata are cow^i si ov.t wich thje extensive research literature on the 
important re J C i ouship of e..i r 1 y home i n t luenc.es to the young ch ild ' s school 
pertorniance (e.g., Bronfenbreiuu^r , 1974; Hanson, 1975; Hess, Shipman, Rrophy, 
& Bear, 1969; White, Hay, Freeman, Hantman, & Messenger, 1973), Although 
s talus/ s Ltuational and prcce'ss variables may share co;^ ^^Iderable commonality 
in their prediction oi the child's subsequent reading and math performance, 
the process variables help provide important explanatory information and 
programmatic clues ttiat are act obvious from status characteristics aTone. 
As was pointed out in a recent extensive discussion of relationships among 
family status^ situacional, aad process variables and children's academic 
achievement (Shipman et al., 197b), status characteristics may be viev/ed as 
providing differential opportunities for various processes to emerge. Tlius, 
a higher level of parental education is associated with greater academic 
knov/ledge, increased awareae.-s of public affairs and popular culture, more' 
informed perceptions of school, and continued seeking of new knowledge as in 
reading books and rv.tga^^lnes (cf. Hyman, Wrighc, 5* Reedj, 1975), all of which 
may have impact or. che child's knowledge and motivation for learning. In 
addition, by providing differential opportunities for the parent's participa- 
tion in society, there i^iay b-.-. Indirect effects upon the child via parental 
attitudes and ch ild-rt-ar i n^^; behaviors acquired through such experiences, 
/mother exampl.e of the inter ru I atedness of status, situational, and process 
variables is the ooinnonly found association between lev, economic status, high 
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household density, and parental use of physical punishment with their children. 
These negative effects of crowding have been shown to be exacerbated by addi- 
tional stresses in the home (Booth & Edwards, 1976). Family process variables 
are thus considered as the underlying mechanisms by which caild outcome differ- 
ences associated with family status characteristics are created and maintained. 

The findings also suggest that a number oi preschool measures of the child's 
cognitive, affective, and social functioning may indicate early strengths and 
weaknesses .evant to the child's later school functioning, perhaps in part due 
to their reflecting children ' s dlf ferential responsivity to early intervention. 
Further analyses of data collected at ages five and six are likely to suggest 
other important areas of Inquiry with some measures not found to be differen- 
tially predictive at age four becoming so at a l.iter developmental stage. For 
example, preliminary analyses suggest this is che case for the reflectivity- 
impulsivity dimension assessed with the Matching Familiar Figures Tesr. and for 
academic achievement motivation v;hich newly emerges during the child's at rend- 
ance in a preschool program. * 

But a major conclusion from these data is that these family and child 
v..rirxbles are not necessarily associated with exceptionally high or low academic 
'!-:[iievement ; for any one of these variables or a composite of home or child 
variables luurh of zlui /arianco in individual scorers remains unaccounted for. 
Alc-io, the correlations do not provide rationales for the degree of association 
obtained. Thus, to obtain clues to the nature of modernting variables it was 
d«-- ...iod to study intensively those children who showed the greatest absolute 
deviation in cognitive-perceptual performance, whether in a positive or negative 
d:( ; ctiun, thereby taking into account potential interactions among fairily, 
ch::id, and school variables and also di ff ri-ntiaJ sequences of school experiences. 
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Case Studies of Childre n Sho wing Excep t ional Chan i; e 

rhti eip.erging causal, hy polliestis dt/rived from tiiis intensive case study 
approach may be grouped intc^ three major categories of locus of change: the 
child, the h.ome, and the school. Within each of these broad classifications, 
a niiinber of subcategories can be derived. For example, change in the child *s 
cognitive-perceptual performance can be viewed as a function of change in the 
child ^s 'nysical well-being (e.g., a serious illness or accident leading to 
sensory impairment and/c*r absence from school, remediation of an interfering 
defect, gradual "catch up" with developmental lag arising from premature birth) 
emotional status (e.g., becoming more or less shy and inhibited in responding 
ro an unfamiliar aih^It in <i testing situation, being m<3re or less willing to 
attempc a response wluin the questions become more difficult); motivation 
(e.g., changes in the child\s valuinr, uf school pe r f oriTumco , in his or iier 
cxpLu: tanc ies for success in perfcrmir.g school tasks » .nid in his ur her iMiJoy- 
ment in ihe school situation); «aul in general cognitive strategies (e.g., 
chan;.;es in ability to attend, reflect upon » d i f ] t.M :i.it-.' . A.^ ■ ')t^ case 
studies clearly exemp i i f led , however, rather than tctin^; in simplistic 
comparlmenLalization tiiese clianges in trie (diildV- :. t: iiinr ..uld be 
viewed as dynamic in te rdepe lulenc ies among j^hysical , affective, social, and 
cognitive behaviors. I'or example, for some children, preschool attendant:e 
appeared to affect rnoj^t iheii- self-confidence ;irid ease in relating to others; 
these changes In personal and social variables later enabled them to better 
attend nm\ assimilate cU-a^'L--, ' c i ns t ru. t i • mi , Vov others, acquisition at' new 
preacridemi.c skills in. p r l'sl: ' v. i appoarLal to be causally related t(^ fJieir 
increased serial and affect iv 'a .!T)p;_. l a :a' i es . 

Nevertheless, '-'xcepl ):a ai.: cli i i d I ar vdirim a ,''.e r itms accidmi d i li s'-om 
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to account for the striking decrement in performance, the above postulated 
changes which wer- evidenced in the case histories examined could not bo 
viewed as sufficient causes. Examination of other case, histories reflected 
similar events but without the same consequences. 

In examining responses to the three parent interviews obtained when the 
child was four, five, and nine years of age, examples were provided for changes 
in family status, situational, and process variables. Granges in status and 
situational variables included tho^.e in family structure, employment status, 
welfare status, material well-being, home ownership, crowding, mobility, etc. 
Attitudinal and behavioral changes were noted also, reflecting changes in 
feelings of alienation, powerlessness , and optimism, in child-rearing practices, 
and in participation in school-related activities. Again, there was no one 
area of change that was unique for families of "exceptional" study children. 

Similarly, examination of programmatic information gathered regarding tlie 
schools and classrooms children attended yielded no striking contrast at any 
one grade level. But, when examining the data sequentially, a pattern did 
emerge for children in the exceptional positive deviation category; a cognitively 
stimulating atmosphere where the teacher was rated at least moderately warm had 
been present for at least several years. For example, what may have started as 
small increases in the child's knowledge of school-relevant information, con- 
fidence, task orientation, and achievement motivation in a Head Start preschool 
program was apparently reinforced and enhanced by teachers in kindergarten and 
later primary grades. Most of these children (in contrast to many others in 
Che study sample) never had teachers who were described as unenthusias tic , 
unprepared, using primarily negative reinforcement techniques, or providing 
little cognitive stimulation. 
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The most common picuure that emerged for those children who showed the 
most gain in academic achievement was the previously mentioned continuing warm 
and stimulating classroom environment combined with a home environment that 
provided the child emotional support in general and support for school activ- 
ities in. particular. lilxamplus of parental school-supportive activities included 
visiting the school, participating in classroom activities, knowledge of the 
child's functioning in school, higher expectations for the child's educational 
attainment, and, in some cases, the parents' involvement in their o-wi! con- 
tinuing education. 

It must be emphasised that for these "deviation" cases the above examples 
of supportive activiries emerged following the initial parent interview. In 
som^ cases :hey reflected changes in parental behavior as a fui:iction of the 
presijhool progran the child attended. For example, in one family, the moth^er 
beg/in by visiting her child's preschool program, later became a volunteer 
classroom aide, and by the time the child was in third grade had returned to 
school for a CCD high-school equivalency certificate and was enrolled in a 
local community college. Both parent and child showed parallel educational 
growth. But it appeared obvious that the home did not impact on the child's 
progress in a sole or independent fashion. The cliild's preschool and grade 
school experiences were directly facilitating not only to him but to iiis 
mother, and thereby also acted indirectly on the child. The mother obtained 
information and emotional support in the school setting. In response to 
greater jiccep t ance shu participated riiovf; and from siicli participation there 
appeared to develop an increased sense of ef: acy and optimism wl tli greater 
awareness and ns.- c^! '.t^i^it^mji. [ ♦ v : t.-so' ' r 5; t :n^'<."! t muHv needs. 

Another exaiTipl.' o\ pnrai h-1 .iiild anci family growth is seen in tiic 
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following case. During the first two years, Mary (fictitious name) was 
generally moody, restless, and uncooperative in the testing sessions, both 
with her mother and the testers. She appeared quite timid and shy with 
strangers. Her mother, estranged from her husband, and living on welfare, also 
appeared somewhat aloof and negative. She reported having no friends or rela- 
tives and as rarely going cut. Mary attended a summer Head Start program prior 
to kindergarten, subsequent to which she appeared less shy and socially immature. 
She also performed better on the Year 5 measures. Classroom observations indi-- 
cated that she attended a highly motivating, stimulating first grade. Her 
teacher provided considerable feedback and intellectual stimulation, often using 
unplanned incidents that occurred. Students appeared happy and involved and the 
teacher individualized the curriculum to a great extent. Mary prospered in this 
environment and her teacher described her as a mature, responsible, and 
excellent student. Mary't) attitudes toward herself and school improved con- 
siderably and she did well on the various measures we administered that. year. 
She continued to have a warm, individualized, and stimulating classroom in 
second and third grades. Mary's school records got progressively better, both 
academically and emotionally; she was described as having matured socially, as 
being a responsible, well-liked classmate, and as exhibiting a very high level 
of persistence in her schoolwork. Meanwhile, her mc er appeared considerably 
less -nated, held high aspirations for her child's educational attainment, 
and had enrolled in a community college. Mary, a shy, uncooperative 4-year-old, 
was at age 9, a confident, happy child enjoying school and performing well. 

Another child, the youngest of 15 children, was very nervous and shy during 
initial testing. Not used to being required to do thiug.q on his own, 
he refused several tasks and cried often. The next year he attended Head Start. 



According to his mother, tlead Stiart: "changed him in e/ery way," but especially 
in helping hlni learn lo play v;iih och.ei- children and become more independent. 
Wlieu .^een again at tne Lestini: center he. was no longer reserved and shy. In 
addition to these increased rit-cial skills his test performance .showed he had 
gained much from tlie co,i;;ni t. ivc sc imulnt Lon of the • preschool program and also 
from h.is daily viewing of Sesame Street, Moreover, his parents continued to 
provide a v.-ry warn, a f r-.:e r Lonat - iiome environment. Both parents were highly 
supportive of school activities; they read to their son often and had high 
educational aspi rati(>n^i: for lil'a. Despite the many children in the family, the 
mother's Interview responses rctlected a very differentiated and realistic 
appraisal of iier child's strengths and weaknei^ties . Ir kindergarten he was 
described as having m^ide very good classroom social and emotional adjustment 
and was a happy, indep^.-nden t , and able learner. HJs first grade classroorji 
appeared ger^e rally unst imula:ing, but the children were attentive and studious 
and zhe teacher tried to individualize the curriculum in a generally open, 
permiss i.ve. eirvi roniutin t . In c.-ntrast to liead Start he rooorted liking school 
"only a little bit." his performance in school and on our ts^st batteries, 
liowever, remained above average. L'o r tuna te ly , his classroom experiences were 
much r^.re positive tnereai t(ir. Ills third-grade class, organizei for team 
teacliing, was i\ particularly happy, orderly, and stimulating environment. 
The teachers were a f Tl:*-. t ionate and spent much of their teaching time with 
individual chllrlren, A^aia, home and school togeti'.-.^r provided a nurturing 
:rad supportiv "li vi runm-.-n i Tor tiie riiild's growth. 

Just as rai' above cases i-X'mp i i I'y tho reali;:alion of tlie child's potential 
for growth witr'n iio'-.^ i;':; s'hooi worl-: (or,..'tiu'r t. o provide t-mo t i on a 11 " 
supportive and c ■ i 1 1 v..- 1 v s!,!;-.i;il iti'nr, oiVv' i ronmeii t , {.he next example iiidic.ites 
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the tragedy that evolves when home and school not only fail to interact, but 
when there is a lack of cominunication and coordination among those adults 
representing various social agencies purported to serve the child. v^ien first 
seen at the testing center, John (fictiuious name) was outgoing, friendly, 
and verba], responding well to the variety of tasks in the four-day battery. 
He lived with his mother and two older sisters in a small crowded apartment 
with few conveniences or possessions of his own. During the mother-child 
interaction sessions, he showed considerable initiative ±n responding, and was 
highly task-oriented and attentive. His mother was affectionate and provided 
him with frequent positive feedback and praise. Although she was somewhat 
limited in her presenting of task-relevant information, the child learned the 
task quickly and well. l^/hen seen the following year at age four-and-a-half, 
John continued to perform well on the many diverse tasks administered, and 
testers consistently described him as an attentive, friendly, verbal boy with 
whoir. *:hey enjoyed working. He attended a Head Start program and was described 
by his teacher as socially mature, creative, and quick to learn. His kinder- 
garten teacher gave a similar appraisal, although she noted he seemed somewhat 
bored. His individual testing that year continued to indicate above-average 
cognitive and social competencies. When inteiviewed in first grade > he 
expressed strong liking for school, especially reading. The teacher rated him 
as very task-oriented, friendly, and non-aggressive. However, he changed from 
public to private school in first grade and when he tr^tnsf erred back to public 
school in second grade he began to shew increasing absenteeism. His test 
performance, however, continued to be adequate. That year his terU.her rated 
him as only somewhat attentive in school. In third grade he continuful t:o 
perform well on individual tests, but when interviewed again about school he 
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expressed considerable dislike, especially for reading. His teacher described 
him as not at all attentive in his school work and not friendly with his 
classmates. On the group achievement tests he scored significantly below the 
mean performance level for other black Head Start-eligible study children. 
During the home interview the motlier repeatedly expressed concern about her son. 
She reported that within the past tv;o years he complained increasingly of stomach- 
aches necessitating increasing absence from school. He finally had to be 
hospitalized and was tentatively diagnosed as having a stomach ulcer. The 
mother felt her son^s problems were due to emotional upset over not having a > 
father. Although badly wanting to help her son, she didn't know what to do. 
There was no indication of communication between home and school, no sharing 
of information, no provision of resources. Teachers at different grade levels 
apparently were not questioning the discrepancies in ueacher ratings and 
attempting to understand and counteract their cause. Nor was the physician who 
treated this child consulting with his teachers or obtaining counseling help 
for him or his mother. Yet without such communication, such combining of 
knowledge and resources, how likely is this child, particularly one who is 
economically disadvantaged and of minority status, to reverse his downward 
achievement trend? Instead, a horrendous cycle of absenteeism, little if any 
academic progress, negati^'e reinforcement, reduced academic motivation and 
interest, and increasing anxiety and negative self -evaluation has been set in 
motion. 

In other cases, early ^;ains gradually or abruptly disappeared in the 
absence of home and /or school support. One 4-year-old study child lived with 
her parents and four sibliniv-; in a hart- t'vo-room apartment with no toys, buoks, 
or TV. A v^ranchnothe r babysat v/h^-n the mother went to work. At age 5 this 
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child attended Head Start. The teacher was affectionate, enthusiastic, and 
stimulating and worked with the children in various-size groupings to match 
individual needs and preferences. Angela (fictitious name) was happy with 
newly discovered toys and materials and improved in her test performance. 
There was continuity of enthusiasm, affection, and stimulation in Angela's 
first-grade classroom, and she received special reading instruction to con- 
tinue the progress she made in preschool. At the end of the year, it was 
recommended that she not continue with the special instruction. Her teacher 
noted that Angela was "definitely capable of reading but needed constant 
encouragement." Unfortunately, she did not receive the attention and encourage- 
ment she needed. Subsequent classroom observations in third grade revealed 
that the teacher offerred no stimulation of thinking and displayed no affection 
or enthusiasm; efforts at individualization were rare. The home interview 
revealed no parental encouragement or stimulation of intellectual activities 
and little knowledge of their daughter or her progress. 

Another girl when first seen was living in a four-room rundown home with 
her parents and nine brothers and sisters. The father was disabled and unable 
to. work; the mother worked part-time as a maid. There was little intellectual 
stimulation and whipping was frequently used for discipline. The child worked 
diligently and well during the testing sessions and enjoyed the various tasks. 
In Head Start she progressed well in the flexible, cognitively stimulating 
environment. Her home situation, however, had not improved and one tester 
described her as a cooperative but somewhat emotionless robot. Her first- 
grade class appeared uns t imulating and lacking in warmth. Although the child 
described ht?rself as Liking .school and I'eeling happy, on the Human Figures 
Drawing Test, one of the two small figures was crying. The atmosphere of 



her third-grade classroom ^ipp"-^^"^"^-^^ worrit*. Teacher enthusiasm and war:nth were 
rated extremely 1 uv; .w.d conc^.ru wi[\\ ebediencL' very Iri.^h. The child continued 
to report liking sch.o;)] rincl i'-.-eliag go.)J abcuit herself. Nevertheless, l.er 
test per f oriTiance continued ir. dt-cline. .\t home, her parents were not working; 
incorae was durLved from wuliarc and thc^ intermittent salaries of the older 
children. If anything, tiic lamLly u'as more impoverished; vrith no electricity 
in the home thj. T.othcr held a laiitern to help the interviewer read the 
questions. Fhis case and the many others clearly indicate the need j:or working 
with the total ecology of the child if we truly care and wish to serve our 
na t i o n ' s c h i 1 d r e n w ell. 

[t should be no led ti;e;?. in reviewing the case records of the few children 
who were classified in r. ih filgh and low extreme categories, that is, those 
Vw'ho were h.igh In one subject area a:;d low in another, few salient clues 
emerged to explain such differences. .\n exception was the boy who had a long 
history of visual problems during this period. Following initiation of 
medical treatment the ch.iid still sliowed little Interest in reading activities. 
Wltii continued treatment and sensory imp ro\'ement , and a cumulative history of 
success experiencL'S iri re.tdir.g ijituations, this discrepancy would be expected 
to disappear. 

To obtain pos-'^ible additional clues to 'Causnl patterns a supplementary 
perusal of the case record^: foV Lhoi^L' black Me<id Start-eligible chiJdT'en wlio 
had b e n ret a I n e d a t an e a rile r g r : i d e 1 e vt:- 1 o r v/ r lo h ad skipped a grade wa s 
done. AlLc-r i 1 i;;M aat ir.i/ ihvi'-ie cis^.-s './ilh boi'derline schooi entry birthdates, 
tb.e S'lnio int.ensiv" xa::; i im t i eii to*>k pi<U f ft.u* ciiildren wh.o sinewed a large 
fl i sc repancy w;^]. ■:!•'!:• ini' f\r' ■ .s .'h. 1 liiventDr^' r f o nnaan'O . The?"(.' v.ms 
.1 trend foi* idie c;iil:l'^^« f. :vi :> ^"l' s^- h' )(i 1 -.-n r--) 1 inu'ii t to- bo n.!iat^.>d t'> rc- tent ion 
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(with boyc and children with no known preschool attendance retained more often) 
suggesting again that early intervention may be of particular help in assisting 
low-- income boys in making the transition to grade school demands. No other 
unique patterns among child, family, or school information were evidenced. 

Before concluding this description of study findings it must be pointed 
out that there were cases where examination of the many accumulated bits of 
information provided no apparent clues as to causal factors for exceptional 
academic gain or loss. Some children appeared to have everything working 
against them, an exceedingly impoverished, continuing stressful, non-supportive 
home environment, and a sequence of unexceptional classroom settings, but they 
still evidenced strong academic skills in third grade. Of course, the con- 
sequences of these negative factors may appear later. One such child has begun 
to express increasingly negative statements about himself and his family, 
negative feelings which if continued may increasingly interfere with other areas 
of functioning. However^ it is also clear that despite the extensive and in- 
depth assessment provided in the present study, we have only begun to tap the 
surface of the crucial dynamic factors in the child and his or her environment 
which affect performance in the school setting. 



Chapter 5 
SU>IMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The present report provides a description of a series of exploratory 
analyses and intensive case studies which focused on those black Head Start- 
eligible study children in Lee County, Portland and Trenton who in third grade 
performed exceptionally well or poorly on the Cooperative Primary Tests in 
reading and math in comparison to other study children of similar ethnic and 
economic background. Particular attention was paid to an in-depth examination 
of the massive array of child, family, and school information gathered for 
those children who had deviated most, in a positive or negative direction, 
from the level of achievement performance which would have been expected given 
their level of preacademic skills (i.e.. Preschool Inventory performance) at 
age four. 

Sxs alight be i^xpected, the case studies revealed the multiple determir,ar>-ts 
of .icadanic success or failure; on first reading, each child's record appe-ired 
to have a unique history of causal antecedents. Among the many child, f^lI^ily, 
and school variables examined, no one score or composite of scores vas consist- 
ently associated with level of academic achievement. When examining the extent 
to which children were categorized as exceptional according to geographical 
region, family structure, sex, and preschool attendance, only consistent 'iiffer- 
encc.s i: . rding to site were evidenced v\:h :iore chi.lCir r *. fron; L-re County ^I'in^ 
poci.-^;- ' more ch.-^i ren from Portland 1-1.^^3 reiativ^lv _1 -.r. v^'±d±ng aws, 
xac.i. ...--^ver, tne, extent to which sitit:: : i " :* ?-r'ance3 -rn;! ■■::-;encG3 i:-. 
j.niuia^ sample characteristics, or in gecgraohical re^i.--. LTr.tnness, prescnool 
teacher certification, preschool program sponsor, an'i of preschool entry 

(all of which are confounded with site in this sample; or other unmeasure 1 
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relevant variables is unknown. Since most of these Head Start-eligible children 
had actually attended Head Start, preschool experience £er se did not differ- 
entiate high- and low-scoring children; however, in checking those children 
who had been retained in first or second grade, a more severe index of poor 
school progress, a higher percentage of children who had not attended preschool 
was' found. Moreover, for those Head Start children who later attended a 
Follow Through program the data suggested the positive impact of continued 
broad comprehensive services to the children and their families. When examining 
teacher background charac teris tics , (i . e . , age, years of schooling, and amount 
of teaching experience), it was found that at any one grade level most teachers 
had children in both the high and low categories; gross school variables such as 
school size, class size, and percentage of minority students also revealed no 
consistent differences although there was a trend for schools with more support 
staff to have more children in the high-achievement groups. Such findings 
point to the importance of investigating specific teacher-child interactions 
for understanding school effects. 

Nevertheless, some significant generalizations emerged from the intensive 
longitudinal examination of these exceptional study children. 1) Any partic- 
ular aspect of individual functioning must be evaluated in the context of other 
aspects of the developing organism and the environmental conditions in which 
the organism is behaving. For example, development of affective and intellec- 
tive behaviors were found to be closely intertwined and knowledge oi behaviors 
in one domain aided interpretation in the other whether for understanding 
responses to ttie tester or to teachers and peers in tlie classroom. Similarly, 
Lntellectual and motivational rorrt^latus of variation in the child's iu^altii 
and physical status were evidenced. 2) Furthermore, the implications oi many 
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varlablr-s become understandable only after examining that variable and its 
interactions developmentally . This suggests a theoretical approach which 
considers developmental changes in both the child and the environments 
in which that development is enibedded, and more extensive use of longi- 
tudinal designs. It also implies that providing "exceptional" children 
such as those in the present sample with appropriate learning environments 
requires a historical perspective which a cut-off score does not suggest, 
3) Point-b Iser ial correlations obtained between, a selected group of faiiiily 
status, situacional, and process variables and the child's designation in high 
or low reading and math groups indicated that even within this restricted SES 
sample of economicaJ.ly disadvantaged families, differences in parental educa- 
tional level, physical resources in the home, and encouragement of school- 
relevant skills and attitudes were associated with the child's later school 
progress. Similar findings were obtained by Greenberg and Davidson (1972) and 
Stedman and McKetizie (1971) in their research with high- and low-achieving low- 
SES urb:.jn northern black and southwestern Mexican-American children, respec- 
tively. Low-income families are not a homogeneous group. The lack of associ- 
ation obtained between parental occupational status and children's academic 
achievement again highlighted previous reported study findings (Shipman et al. , 
1976) on the apparent different meaning of this variable for black and white 
families. 4) Not only do home and school variables, particularly parent-child 
and teacher-child interactions, influence the child's behavior, but most such 
effects arc^. reciprocal and not unidirectional (e,fe., the case history of "John"). 
5) Interactions of individuals and the environments in which they function are 
dynamic; predictability or' a child ^ s achievement from early indices of the home 
environment should not he interpreted r.o mean that these predictors necessarily 
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determine the ci id's achievement. Families, childrL.i, t;cu- Is can .ind 

do change, with corresponding cl.anges in tiie nature di rhtnr \i:t .:ract ions , 
and such chau; . can be f acilitati .e or harmful. In cont::;.sL t.o some inter- 
pretations of early childhood r. -earch findings, to. example \^\ite and Watts 
(1973), tht> age period 3-6 is not just a period o: refining cstahlisliea relations. 
6) A variety of measures of t l^e cnild's functioning at age four wi^rc found to 
be useful in identifying children likely to do weJ 1 or poorly during che course 
of their acquisition o.: basic school skills of reading and math. Such measures 
were not limited to those in the co.,nitive-perceptual area, but included tasks 
assessing affective behaviors and cognitive styles. The positive use of such 
measures as initial screening instruments to provide guidance for LHiloring 
programs to meet children's needs should be emphasized as contrasted with their 
use in making placement decisions which may act as self-fulfilling prophecies. 
Preschool assessment can facilitate the provision of programs geared to the 
individual n. - d- of children rather than those planned on the basis of ascribed 
needs of children according to various status characteristics. 7) In many cases, 
developmental progress was gradual across the time intervals in which measures 
were administere.; . In addition, growth in one domain often served as a pre- 
cursor to growt. .nother; thus, development in one area may proceed in 
seemingly irregular spurts and be inappropriately assessed by traditional linear 
analytic methods. We need to develop greater sensitivity to measurement and 
interpretation of such changes and their cumulative effects so that we can 
enhance positive growth and counteract possible negative influences. These 
considerations also suggest the importance of long-term evaluation of inter- 
vention efforts. It may take several years of small cumu;iativc gains be: 
such gains are large enough to be statistically significant which may . account 



ill part for sorx^ c t.:u' "si.' .'ut:.. ri.-^.cn t 1 \ rt'^ M-tiid for uppe.r~e L(.'nicn t ary 

f^v-ulc iow-SKS i'lilLlr^M^ wIm !i;ul :* ifi.fL-J ..virlv i *. r vciiL ion pri^grani;; (Palmer, 

L970; Sij.it:::., Apf^l, ^. l-A'roWy I'''.;. .\s i ((.u-n i. i ary , ! ao i 1.1 la t: i la; influfncus 

lauaiiy ruqiiir" «a.^a l iaai ! :> i ii I ■ T^a-nirii ! r ria i. : .i i !; tlioir poslt^v/(! effects. 

i'or ex^i::.p 1 1.' , . ' . ^ -ii !\- .- • • ■ r: i a ui St,i;i a v' i ■ ' -.mu' c^i iiureases In /ea^ ade lie 
skill..-;, L.isk or 1 eiu a t. I r.ri , aaii I . > vo:ml-;i :\o i i. va L i oti . nnj social skills in relating 
Lo Lk<.::ir po(.rc> viP ' ' ^ .-.Li.-r .i iiMls. Tin: ar.sJLanic ^;cn'ns generally wei'e not 
ma : a.La Ltv.*..' , iiovovcr, '.•;iu*i\ Lis ;-;ra.;^'-s,:hoo ! nro^^^iaun apparently di:'. viot capital- 
ize on aki Ivirea' s --qoirra :;k i 1 k. aaci notivaLi. The findii\g by Coienan and 
a..':". ooJ lf::a^;iies ikiU d /s/-.i v iru at;ed children are more affected by the 
quaiit.v ot Lcacaiaii r.iav \)c more 'O-acial as c!)ildren^s sensitivity to their 
school experieriae is nej^;atened by prop,rains snch as Head Start. PVir those 
childT'ei: wr:o sliowc*u the re a v-s t: ;.,.ain iv\ academic skills betweea .-ge four 
and r-i.rie, iolk^win^; lit'aJ -tiart a !. i ^ ■ : uiancL: there was a coatiauity of facil- 
itating sciiool e xpt r iecices : at oaLh primary-grade level these caildren had 
entliusiascic» v/arn:, positively r:uU i va t ini: , eognitively stimulating teachers 
who taught in a one--ti)-one or sn^.all-groi.p setting. Such continuity in facil- 
ita^ ir. school experiences is particularly non-existent for a sizable minority 
of 1o-a'- income chi[d)-en wl;o nvove tr.^qucntiy between schools, a situati a common 
to nany urban areas. .Moreover, t'^is continuing warm and stimulating school 
environment was conil^lncfl witli a lioine environment that provided the ch 1 . d 
emotional support in ;i,ea- ral and supoort for scliool actLvities in particular. 
9) Finally, in reviewing the information gaihered one becor.cs acutely aware of 
the multipiicity at posit iv»r <iiid acrgative iactors for those children in these 
extreire ar i vcmen t ' .i i .n-r i ■ • s , 'linis, it is n-" a particular parent, teaxher, 
or -rhiid a'. L L f-ak;.- , !';rk''ai-, .:r aivirr, or i p..i r t i cai 1 ar social sc'lin,:;, bqt 
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the cumulative effects of tluvir multiple interactions. Moreover, for different 
children, different clusters of variables appear to be di f f erentl^il Ly effective, 
suggesting the need for multidimensional assessment of individuals and their 
environments . 

The present case study approach has generated a number of hypotheses that 
should be investigated further in the larger study sample. In future analyses, 
particular attention will be paid to investigating the complementarity of 
home and school influences, differential effects for congruent and n^n- 
congruent instructional sequenct:S in relation to child characteristics, and the 
nature of the cchnplex interactions among affective, social, cognitive, and 
perceptual development. Subsequent analyses might examine whether home and 
school influences operate in an additive or interactive .Cashion in their 
impact upon the child's educational progress. Also, there is need for more 
precise delineation of the meaning of continuity of experiences. To continue 
to meet the child's developmental needs continuity Hiav , isitate change 
not continuation of experience. Again, a "building lork" iv^tion of dynamic 
transactions (cf. Sameroff, 1975) appears to provide a nio.o adequate concept- 
ualization of what occurs in these environmental interactions. Also, further 
efforts to delineate the most predictive composite at each age within SES, 
sex, ana race subgroups for those measures administered during tia. first four 
study years should provide guidance to current efforts at early screening and 
identification of children with potential learning disabilities. There is 
also considerable need for more research .med at understanding th-se children 
who show outstanding resilience amidst considerable environmental .-tress. 
When examining these case histories one cannot help but be impressed by the 
strengths one perceives in the children and in their families. Most studies 
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in the literature, however, iuive focused on pathology; our understanding or 
such strengths is meagre at best. 

As case histories In this study indicate, low socioeconomic status and 
minority group membership do not necessarily imply low school achievement. 
The children showed a wide range of aptitudes and abilities. Moreover, 
/arents and teachers do make a difference. Thus, findings of this study are 
supportive of the importance of early parent-child interactions as well as 
the child' iy acquisition of school-relevant skills and motivation and 

those programs such as Head Start which emphasize the parents' involvement 
in the child's educational experience. In describing the interrelatedness 
of family status, situational, :ind process variables, the data also suggest 
the potential positive impact ol economic aid to impoverished families in 
raising competence levels in the children (i.e., even small differences in 
material possessions and household density were associated with children's 
higher achievement) and the necessity for coordination of services to support 
the child and his/her family. These findings and the several case histories 
described are consistent with those projects recently reviewed by Meier (1976) 
in suggesting that cognitive gains are likely to be largest and to be sus- 
tained when there is support in the total ecology of the child, not just in 
the quality of parent-child interactions alone, but also in adequate health 
care, nutrition, housing, and general family support. They also support his 
proposal for Neighborhood Family Development Centers to coordinate compre- 
hensive stirvice, training and research functions as a basis for modifying 
the total ecology of the developing child. 

The data also indicated the potency of classroom interactions on the 
child's progress. Similarly, in his recent book Bloom (1976) challenges the 
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schools CO provide all children with appropriate learning opportunities and 
describes a mastery approach that had promising results with older students. 
The importance of the complementarity among socialising influences, however, 
was evident in the present sample. Parent-to-child or teacner- to-child models 
appear too simplistic for characterization of minority children's .-.cliievement 
behaviors. Sustained intellectual growtli depends" on the quality of relation- 
ships established between oarent, teacher, and child. More research and develop- 
ment activities are needed which focus on elaborating the mechanisms by ■■.hich 
home and school can work n-^'^e effectively together to enhance the chMd's 
development. 

The cliildren in the present sample would be considered by most as 
"children at risk," but in following six years in their lives we see no Inevit- 
able sequence of events which could not have been othen.-ise determined. Those ' 
case studies which exemplified the nurturance and acceleration of competencies 
during the six-year span of the study speak out against those who accept the 
inevitability of increasing despair and failure for low- income minority children 
in school. Our responsibility is to create situations, where such children are 
typical, not exceptional. These children had a family able to provide love, 
concern, and support for their school activities, teachers who provided them 
with the necessary encouragement, stimulation and reinforcement for learning 
in a manner responsive to their particular learning styles, and they were not 
beset by physical or other problems interfering with their ability to respond 
adequately and progress. We nust coordinate our nation's resources to assure 
no child receives less. It is hoped that this study provides some clues to the 
theoreticaJ considerations and applied strategies that will contribute to Chat 
undertaking. 
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INSTRUMENTS USED IN ETS - HEAD START LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
AND THEIR FIRST SCHOOL EXPERIENCES FOR 1969-1974 



A. FA.MILY MEASURES 
Interview 

3. MOTHER MEASURES 

*Af f ectionateness Ratings (used with all 

Mother-Child Interaction measures) 
*First Day of School Question 

C. MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION MEASURES 

Hess & Shipman Toy Sorting Task 

Hess & Shipman Eight-Block Sorting Task 

Hess & Shipman Etch-A-Ske tch Task 

D. CHILD MEASURES 

Reasoning and Analytic Styl o 

Block Design (WPPSI & WISC) 
Embedded Figures Test - 

Preschool & Children's Forms 
Picture Completion (VPPSI & WISC) 
Hess ^ Shipman Toy Sorting Task 
Hess & Shipman Eight-Block Sorting Task 
Human Figure Drawings 
Ravens Colored Progressive Matrices 
Sigel Categorizing Test - 

Pictures and/or Objects 

j ct^nriion. Learning, Memory 

I'lgit Span (V:SC) 
r:,:vation Time 

P.elevant Redundant Cue Concept Task 
^:^rford Memory Test 

;..bility Learning Test 

At:r i : ::ies , Interests 



: :?vn IDS Self-Concept Referents Test 

Teacher Referent 
icIf-Concept Referents Test 

Mother Referent 
Social Schemata ^ 



*Mei.bjre demands no time of subject, 



YEAR 



F-^- 

1969** 1969-70 

Age Age 
13 1/2 4 1/2 



^**LPST 



LPST 
LPST 



LPST 
LPST 
LPST 



LPST' 
LP .ST 1 



LPST 



I 

LPST j 

lpstI 



^**Meaiures administered during spring aad summer 1969. 
£[^(];"LPST - Lee County, Alabama; Portland, Oregon; St 



1970-7li 1971-72i 1972- 
Age I Age Age 
5 1/2 I 6 1/2 7 1/ 




5 



73 



PST 
PST 
PST 



PST 



LP 
L? 





I 
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LP i 






LPST 


PST ' 
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LF T ; 


LP 
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LPST : 
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L » 


LP 




LPST; 




i 






LPSTt 


PST ; 


L : 










LP r , 


LP 


T 
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LP 
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LFST , 


PST i 


L? T ! 


LP 


T 



LP 



' IP 7 



1973-74 
Age 
8 1/2 



LP T 



LP T 

LP T 
LP T 



LP T 



LP T 



LP T 



LP 



LP T 
LP T 



Louis , Missouri; 



Trenton, >:ew Jersey/. 
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NSTRUMENTS USED IN ETS - HEAD START 
LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF YOUNG CHILDREN 
AND THEIR FIRST SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 
FOR 1969-1974 



3 



I9b9**, 1969- '0; 1970-71 1971- 
Age ; Age ; Age Ai^e 
3 1/2 4 1/2 1 3 1/2 6 1/2 



1^,^7 2- 7 3 19 7 3-74 
A.^e Age 
7 1/2 8 [/: . 



Controling Mechanisms 

Locus of Control 
Matching Familiar Figures 
Mischel Technique 
*Modified Hertzig Procedure 
Motor Inhibition Test 
Risk-Taking 



lest 



'^^^LPST 
LPs: 
LPST 
LPST 
LPST 



LPST 
PST 
LPST 
LPST 
PST 



LP T 



LP T 
LP T 

LP i 
LP T 



LP T 
LP T 

LP T 
LP T 



Great ivit; / 

Children's Drawings 

Naming Category Instances- Task 

Sticker Task 

Wliat Can You Use It For? 
;vhat Could It 2^; 



rsT 



LF 



LP T 
LP T 
L? T 
LP T 



General Know I edge: 

Cooperative Preschool Inventory (Caldwell) LPS"! 
TAJ'LA Genn-ai ':nowledge LFS: 



P3T 



General Personal: -v 

Coopersmith Self-EsLeem I:iventory 
^Personality Observations 
*Personal/Social Ratings 
*Test Situation .lacings 
*ChiLd Cocperati-^r. (Used with all 



Lnceraction 



;ures . 



PST 



LP T 
LP T 



LP 



-jrce: 



; ion \est. (V.'eprnan) 
-'iscr i.T.inat ion 



Aun . : ; ry Disc r ' 
CL :.,-.:en' s 

I en tor/ 
Benc-ii— Gesca * . 
For- Reprod;;^ 

r irt ial - . 

Geome t r . , 
Johns Hop I; ins 7 
Seguin Forn Boa 
Auditory-Vis*:al Integra t lop. Tes 
Spatial Relations (?>L\j 



-.aldwell (PS. 
.WPS I) 
:ptual Test 



Li -.T 
LPST 



7 

PST 



LP T 

LP T 
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rasure demands no time of subjer t. 
^jasures admini r:ered during spring and suCT.e: 
^ .7 a Lee Cour.iy, Alabama; Per: land, Cregor. : 



Missouri : 



Nev; Jersev 
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INSTRUMENTS IKPH TV FT^; - \\ ctwt 
LONGITIJDINAT STIIHY vnUMP r^u Ti i-^T^KM 
AND THEIR FIRST SCMOi)! FVPKkM PMr^K^: 
FOR 1 ^fiQ- 1 Q 7A 


1 
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> 
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^4 
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1969** 
Age 
3 1/2 


1969-70 
' Age 

; 4 1/2 


1970-71 
Age 
5 1/2 


197]-72 
A^e 
6 1/2 


1 Cl 7 

7 


1/2 


197'3-7A 
A Lie 
8 1/2 


P ia^e t iaii 
















Boy-Cirl Ldencity Task 


*] ?ST 


; PST 


LP T 


LP T 








ET S Enume ration 


LPST 


! LPST 


LP T 








Soon t"<inp nil «-i Mnmp r i 1 r- r- iii c?T-» 

i. J.'v.'l4^_c^.^^^^^^ao l \ LlUIc: 1. Xk„clX ^--Uirirt-opOIlQenCe 


LPST 


* PST 


L 


LP 








Con^^PrvM r 1 on nf MumKt^r- 






L 


LP 








F'/rS Soarirll Fcnr^Pn r n' i^m 'T'lcL- 




; PST 


L 


LP 






LP T 


(^uan ti t at'.i ve 




i 












Cooperative' Primary Tests: Mathematics 








LP T 


LP 


T 


LP T 


Social/Academic Motives, 
















(lumpgookies (Indiv. & Group forms) 




PST 


LP T 


LP T 








. Hess •& S'hipmai\ Etch-A-Sketch Interaction 


LPST 




LP T 










Open Field Test 


LPST 


PST 












School Perception Interview/Sociometr ic 
















Technique 








LP T 






LP T 


^California Preschool Competency Scale 






LP T 








*Schaefer Classroom Behavior Inventory 








LP T 


LP 


r 


LP T 


Verbal 
















v^\.jupt_i.ciLxvL- r L ±iiitj, I. y i .Lb» rli. OL 








LP T 


LP 


T 


LP T 


Listening 








LP T 


LP 


T 


LP T 


Reading 








LP T 


■LP 


T 


LP T 


Word Analysis 








LP T 


LP 


T 


LP T 


ETS Story Sequence Tasks 


LPST 


PST 


LP T 








LP T 


ETS Matched Pictures Language 














Comprehension Task 


LPST 


LPST 


LP T 










Massad Mimicry Test 


LPST 


PST 


LP T 


LP 








Metropolitan Readiness Tests 






LPST 










ETS Adaptation of Peabody Picture 
















Vocabulary Test 


LPST ! 


LPST 












ETS Test of Linguistic Structures 








LP 








*Medical Record 


LPST i 


PST 


L 


LP T 






LP T 


Vigor Measure 
1 L 


LPST ! 

i 

I 




L 











^Measure demands no time of subject. 
'^^^Measures administered during spring and summer 1969. 
***LPST = Lee County, Alabama; Portland, Oregon; St. Louis, Missouri; Trenton, New J 
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INSTRUMENTS USKD IN KTS - 1{I:Ai1 START 
LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF VOUN'C uMILDRKN 
AND THEIR FIRST SUIKH)!. LXPl'U FV(T'S 
FOR 1969-1974 



YEAR 







1. 



"T 



2 

4 1/ 



3 



6 



70 : 
I 

') i 



L970-71I1971-7 
Age j Age 
3 1/2 16 1./2 



-r — 

2 ; 1972- 
, Age 
' 7 1/ 



7 3 |197'i-7A 

( Age 
2 18 1/2 



E. CH I L n~ C L A S S R U ( ) M >: E S U • : E S 
/ *PROSE 

\ ^Individual Pupil ObsGrvation/Schaefer CBI 
(ddapccd tor classroom observers) 

^- l^HACf l ER-_(TA;; SRi )0M MFIXSUKES 

*Enhanceir.t^nt ot Learning Inventory 
*Teacher Ques t ionna ine 
*TeacUer Ability Measure 
*Teacher Aide Questionnaire 
*Global Classroom Ratings 
^Aggregated Characteristics of Pupils 

(Test srrrf-., school i-ecords , etc.) 
*('lassroom Facilities Inventory and 

Assessraruu of Classroom Programs 

G. SCHOOL/HS C ENTER MEASU RES 

*Head Start Inventory 
* School Lnvcntorv 

j 

H. COM.MUNITV MEASURES 

* Inventor] os 

I. TESTER/OBSERVER MEASURES 



^Ability Measure 

*T e s t e r / 0 b s e r V e r 0 u e s t i o n n a i r e 



LP ST 
LP ST 



j PST 
I LPST 
* LPST 
PST 
PST 

PST 



LPST 



PST 
LPST 



LPST 



LPST 
LPST 



L 

LP T 



LPST 
LP T 



LPST I LP T 

LPST j LP T 

LPST I LP T 
L { 

LPST ! LP T 

I 



LP T 



I I-P T 



LP T 



LP T I LP T 
I 



LP T 
LP T 



, Ll^ T 
! LP T 
i LP T 

j 

i LP T 
i LP T 



LP T 



.P T 



LP 



LP T 
LP T 



I L 

i 

i LP T 

■ LP T 
; LP T 

■ LP T 

i 

; LP T 
. LP T 



LP 



LP T ! 



LP T 
LP T 



^Measure demancis time ot subject. 
•^Measures administered during: spring and si.M:-ier 1969. 

^*LPST = Lee County, Alabama; Portland, Oregon; St. Louis, Missouri; Trenton, New Jersey. 
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APPENDIX B 
CHILD TEST BATTERIES 
Years 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 



68 
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Year 1 - Testing Sequence 
LlH! County, Portland, and Trenton 



r respondence 



-St I 



Day 1 

Mother-Child Interaction tasks: 

Toy .Sorting 
Eight-Block Sorting 
Etch-A-SkeLch 

Motor Inhibition Test 
ETS Matched Pictures I 

Ba t tery A 

Preschool Inventory (Caldwell) 
Vigor I (Runn-fng) 
Spontaneous Numer A 
Massad Mimicry .;l 
Rest-Play 

TAM/\ General Know!(?c::..: 
Risk-Taking 

Picture Completion (WPPSI) 
Hat te ry B 

Sigel Object Ca t:egor izing Test 

Mischel Technique 

Jolin Hopkins Perceptual Test 

Open Field Test 

ETS Story Sequence Test I 

Seguln Form Board 

Matching Familiar Figures Test 

fVilt:orv C 



Ei xat ioii 

Vi gor 2 (^'.^rank-iurning) 

Hrown I US Se 1. f-Coiuept Referents Test: 

i'roscliool I'lniheddod Figures Tesl 

Rest-Play 

Cfiildren's And I Lory 1) i serin Lna lion Inventory 
i't-abody PicLuT u Vocabul ary 'lost 
Pioy-Oir J Ideni ity Task 
I'iiu.jiiK.' rat I f>ii I 



Estimated Time (i n minu L e s ) 



2(3 
5 
5 
10 
1 0 
10 
20 



'J 
15 
10 
20 

If) 



20 
!) 
10 

ri 

10 

I 

1 b 
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Year 2 - Testing St^quence 
Portlaiui and TreiitoPi 

Battery A 

First Day of Schooi Question (mother) 
Eig'it-Block Sorting Task (K(js:i & Shipmaii) 
Vigor I (Hopping) 
Stanford Memory Test 
Eoy-Cirl Identity Task 

Children's Auditory Discrimination InvenLory 
^.est-Play 

Preschool Embedded Figures i'est 
Motor Inhibition Test 

ETS Story Sequence Tasks, Parts 16 2 
Mci s s a d M .i. m i cry 1 1 
Risk Taking 2 



Est imated Time (in minutes) 

5 
30 

5 
10 
10 
10 
(5) 
15 
10 
20 
10 

5 



Batterv B 



Signal Object Categorizing Test 

Vigor 2 (Crank- Turnin^) 

P"'ixation Time 

Naming Category Instances 

Rest-Play 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, ETS Adaptation, Forms A 
Spontaneous Numerlc.il Corresprndence 
Gumpgookies 
Seguin Form r>oard 

Brown IDS Sel f -Conce^' ' t\eferents Test (Self and Teacher) 



20 
5 
20 
IS 
(5) 

& B 20 
5 

25 
5 

15 



Battery C 



TAMA General Knowledge Test 11 

Preschool InvenLory (Caldwell) 

Form Rt'p roduc t Ion 

Hisc:hel TechriLqui' 

Johns Hopkins PercL'pLual Test 

ETS MaLchc'd Pi ctures J I 

Open FLeld Test 

Hole van L RedunrianL Cue Concept AcquisiLion Task 
Social Schemata 

Mzi t c h i n g 1' a m i I I a r V J. g u r i..' ' T s L 

Eauniera I: Ion I L 

Spatial F^^oiUM) ism Task 

l.vv C(.iuriLy 



10 
20 

5 

2 
15 
10 
(10) 
15 
lb 
15 

5 
15 



Test 



ERIC 



ETS Match 'd P [r-tnr^':; I 1 
Preschoo 1 1 iiv<mi( ory C^'a 1 dwe 1 .1 ) 
Motor Inhibit Jon I'est. (Tirawing Subtest) 
•Johns Hopkl ri'? Pf'rrcpt. ua 1 Test: 
Brown [OS Sel f-rioncfpt Kufe rents 
Peabody Pii:r.ur»' Vocabulary Tttst, 
Matching Familiar Figures Test 
Entjmcrat I on i i 



['est (Self !. ud Teacher) 
•71'S Adaptation, Form A 



E s 1 1 ma t: e d Time ( 1 n minutes) 

10 
20 
10 
15 
]5 
10 
15 
5 
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Yeaj; 3 - Testing Sequence 
Lee County 



Battery A 



rirst Day ot School Question (motheO 
Eight-Block Sorting Task (Hess and Shipman) 
Etch-a-Sketch Interaction Task (Hess and Shipman) 
(Rest) ^ 
. TS Spatial Egocentrism Task II 
Preschool Embedded Figures Test 
Motor Inhibition Test (Revised) 



Estimated Time (in minutes) 

5 
30 
15 
(5) 
12 
17 

5 



Battery B 



ETS Matched Pictures Language Comprehension Task II 

Block Design (WPPSI) 

Sigel Categorizing Test 

Boy-Girl Identity Task 

(Rest) 

Massad Mimicry Test II (Revised) 

Vigor 2 (Revised) 

ETS Story Sequence Test III 

Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test (Self and Teacher) 



B attery C 



Spontaneous Numerical Correspondence and Conservation 

Preschool Inventory (Caldwell) 

Form Reproduction Task 

Locus of Control Picture Story Test 

iRest ) 

Matching Familiar Figures Test II 
Social Schemata 

Picture Completion Test (WPPSI) 

iditory Discrimination Test (Wepman) 
KTS Enumeration Task III 
Risk-Taking 2 



Portland and Trenton 



5 
10 
17 

5 

(5) 
15 
5 
12 
15 



10 
20 

5 
10 
(5) 
10 

5 

5 

8 
10 

3 



Test Lattery 



Es tima ted Time (in minutes) 



El'S Matched Pictures Language Comprehension 


Task II 


5 


Preschool Embedded Figures Test 




1/ 


Boy-Girl Identity Task 




4 


Matching Familiar Figures Test II 




10 


Sigel Categorizing Test 




15 


Motor Inhibition Test (Revised) 




5 


ETS Story Sequence Test III 




12 


ETS Enumeration Task III 




10 


Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Te5;t (Sell 


and Teacher) 


12 



No£e. Test Situation Ratings also wer? obtained for each battery. 
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Year 4 - Testing Sequence 
Lue County and Portland 



attery A 



list. Time (In minutes) 



Raven Colored Progressive Matrices 

Naming Category Instances 

Gumpgookies 

Sticker Task (House) 

(Rest) 

ETS Spatial Egocentrism Task III 
Children's Embedded Figures Test 
Motor Inhibition Test (Revised) 



13 
15 
14 
8 

(5) 

12 

15 



attery B 



ETS Test of Linguistic Structures 12 

Block Design (WISC) 9 

Sticker Task (Tree 1) 8 

Sigel Categorizing Test 15 

Boy-Cirl Identity Task 4 

(Rest) (5) 

Massad Mimicry Test II (Revised; IZ 

Auditory-Visual Integration 8 

School Perception Interview 12 

Sticker Task (Tree 2) 8 



at eery C 



Spontanea i:- iiner ical Correspondence 

and Cor. .Lion 10 

Stanford M. liM-.y Test 8 

Bender-(;esl all Test 10 

Locus of Control Picture Story Test 10 

(Rest) (5) 

Matching Familiar Figures Tost 111 9 

Social Scliemata 5 

Picture e.-nipletlon Test (WLSC) , 7 

And Ltory J>isc r imiiiat: ion ( Wepman) 8 

Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test (Self and Teacher) 15 



)te . Test. Situation (•: nines aiso were oLtained for each battery. 



72 
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Year 4 - Testing Sequence 
Trenton 



Test Battery 



Est. Time (In minutes) 



Children's Embedded Figures Test 
Boy-Girl Identity Task 
Matching Familiar Figures Test 
Sigel Categorizing Test 
Motor Inhibition Test (Revised) 
Raven Colored Progressive Matrices 
School Perception Interview. 
Naming Category Instances 

Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test (Self and Teacher) 
Test Situation Ratings 



15 
4 
9 
12 
4 
13 
12 
12 
15 
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Year 6 - Testing Sequence 
Lee County, Portland, and Trenton 

Battery A 



ETS Spatial Egocentrism Task 
Block Design (WISC) 
Digit Span (WISC) 
Sticker Task I (Revised) 
Sigel Categorizing Test 
Mo). or Inhibition Test 
What Can You Use It For? 
Picture Completion Test (WISC) 
School Perception Interview 
Children's Embedded Figures Test 
Story Sequence Test IV 
Sticker Task II (Revised) 



3attery B 

Raven Colored Progressive Matrices 
Naming Category Instances II 
Bender-Gestalt Test 

Stanford Memory Test - Short Term Series 
Locus of Control Picture Story Test 
Stanford Memory Test - Delay Series 
Mai ching Familiar Figures Test IV 
What Could It Be? 
Auditory-Visual Integration Test 
Self-Concept Referents Test (Self and Mother) 



o£e. Test Situation i:at.lngs also were obtained by task ;ind battery. 



Est. Time (In minutes) 

10 

9 

5 

5 
12 

4 
10 

7 
12 
15 
10 

5 ■ 



13 
12 
10 

8 
10 

A 

9 
10 

8 
13 
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.\PP^.NDIX C 
SU>!>RRV OF DAT/ ..'CTiON ACTIVITIES 



7 3 

o 
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ETl^-llead Start L;.iv:,: Ludiual Study 
Siimmary of Data CuilLTction Activities 



Lee County^ A labama 



Yr. 2 



Vr , 



Yr. 4 



Yr. 



Yr. h 



Parent Interview 




Brief 
n 1 1P cj 

LLC. 2 t 


Test 
Cen t e r 






lionit 


Mother— Dav nf '^rhnnl Onpc: 


Y 
A 




Y 

A 








Mo th e r~Cli i Id Interartion Tr^sks 


'X 

J 












Interaction Ratings 


f 




Y 

A 








Indiv. Child Tests 


?S 


u 

c 








22 


Test Situation Ratings 






Y 
A 


Y 
A 




V 
A 


Gp . Tes t**Me t ropoli t an 






Y 
A 








Gp . Tes t -"Gumpgookies 




^'S* 


Y 

A 


Y** 

A 






Gp . Test -Coop. Pi'lmnr}* 




cs* 




Y 

A 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 


~Gd . Tes t **Th urs tone Sna^^al Rp^;l^ 












Y 
A 


Gn Tt?S ^ — Cnnnp rflm "f ^h 












X 


Hiim'^n PI criiT~o T^r^at^'fiiOQ 
llLilllclll rX^Lli.C UL c.ivvj.tlg^ 






Y 

A 


V 

A 




X 


t on ri 1 I ^ V Dh c; 














Indiv Ptm i 1 Dhci 








AY 
OA 






PROS F 














f^If^nil r^lrjcc om Rat" i nor* 






lY 

JA 


^A 


1. V 


4a 


l-CclL-tlCL • iU^i-L ixclL J.ll^o 






V 

A 


X 


V 


2X 








Y 
A 


Y 
A 


V 

A 


V 

A 


Xp^lf'hPT OllPc:^^ i^n^jT yp 

i C-Cll^llCJ. '^IICO LJ. J ilW CVl. LC 






V 

A 


A 


X 


A 


acher /tide Questionna* vi 






X 








Presch. Center i^nventory 






X 








.'•jhool InventoT.y 




cs* 




X 


X 


X 


Classroom Facilities Inventoj'/ 








X 


X 


X 


Fchool Attendance 






X 


X 


X 


X 


1 chool Records 








X 


X 


X 


Cominuni ty Ques tionnai re 




X 




X 




X 


Health Record 


X 












Tester & Observer Questionnaire 






X 


X 


X 


V 
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*CS = cross-sectional sample 
**Individual Gumpgookies administered 



pis-Head 
Summary of 
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Start Longitudinal Study 
Data Coilection Activities 



l^ort land , Oregon 



Yr. i 



Yx . 2 



Yr . 



Yr. 5 



Yr . 



Parent Interview 
Mother-lst Day of School Ques . 
Mother-Child Interaction Tasks 
Interaction Ratings 
Indiv. Chi Id Tests 
Test Situation Ratings 
Gp. Test-Met ropolit an 
Gp . Tea t-Gumpgook ies 
Gp . Test- Coop. Primary 
"Gp. Tea t-Thurs tone Spatial Relat. 
Gp . Tes t-Coopersmi th 
Human Figure Drawings 
Personality Oba . 
Indiv, Pupil 01 . , 
PROSE 

Global Classroom Ratings 
Teacher: Pupil Ratings 
Teacher: Enhancement of Lng. 
Teacher Questionnaire 
Teacher Aide Questionnaire 
Presch. Center lnventur>* 
School Invent(ir;^ 
Classroom Facililies Inventory 
School Attendance 
School Records 
Community Ques tionnairt^ 
Health Record 

Tester & Observer Questionnaire 



Home 
X 
3 
X 
28 



Test 
Cente r 

X 

1 

X 

32 

CS* 

cs* 

CS* 



Home 



x,cs* 

X 
X 

cs* 



9 
X 

X 
X 



2X 
X 
X 

X 



X 
X 



24 

X 

X** 
X 



2X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



3X 
X 
X 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



22 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



4X 
2X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 



*CS = cross-sect lona 1. sample 
In dividual Gumpgookies adrninis t erec! 
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KTS-lleatj Start Lon j;i tudinal Study 
Surmnary of Data Coli^ction Activities 



*CS = cross -sect loci a I. sample 



o 7 H 
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9 22 
X X 



Trenton, New Jersey Yr, 1 Yr. 2 Vr. 3 Yr. 4 Vr. ^ 

Test 

■ t'arent Interview Home Center 

Mother-Is t Day of School Ques . X X 

Mother-aUld Interaction Tasks 3 j 

Interaction Ratings X X 

Indiv. Cliild Tests 28 32 9 

Test Situation Ratings 

Gp. Test-Metropolitan CS* 

Gp . Tes t-Gumpgookies CS* 

Gp. Test-Coop. Primary CS* 
Cp. Test-lTiurstone Spatial Kelat, 
Gp . Tes t-C:oopersmith 
Hiiniai\ Figure Drawings 

r.s on a i i ty Ob s , X 
Indiv. r up i 1 Ob s . 

PROSt: V 



A 

X X 



Vr. 6 



Home 



X X X 

X 



Global C 1. as s r oo m R a tings 


1-2X 


2X 


3X 


3X 


AX 


Teacher: Pupil Ratin^-.s 




X ' 


X 


X 


2X 


Teacher: Enhancement of Lng . 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Teacher Questionnaire 


X,CS* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Teacher Aide Questionnaire 


X 










Presch. Centtrr Inventory 


X 










School Inventory' 


CS^ 




X 


X 


X 


Classroom FacLli ties Inventory 






X 


X 


X 


Schoo L Attendance 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


School Records 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Cominuni ty (.Ujes t ionnai re 


X 




X 




X 


Health Record > 












Tester & Observer Questionnaire 


X 


X 


X 




X 



